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Books from the Pens of Able Teachers 
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Baron Nils Posse’s Swedish Educational Gymnas- 
ties (new edit. revised and improved in press) $1 60 


Baron Nils Posse’s Handbook of School Gym- 
nastics Swedish Sysiem for teacher and pupil .50 


Dr Bilatsdeil’s First Steps With American and 
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Dr. Blatsdell’s Study of English Classics, especi- 
ally fur use of teachers 100 
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Life of Lieut -ten. Phillp H. Sheridan, 
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DOUBTS AND QUERIES 


Regarding the Gulf Stream—its origin, whether issuing 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and whether it reaches the 
shores of Europe and modifies its climate—have had 
strong light shed upon them by a recent report of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. You will find the 
results of these interesting investigations clearly stated 
in recent edition of Maury’s Physical Geography. Con- 
stant watchfulness is exercised over this work and the 
same author’s §chool Geographies, to keep them all in 
touch with geographic and scientific progress. 

Correspondence is cordially invited concerning these 
and other school text-books of high merit and popularity 
in various departments of study. Send for our Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 


University Publishing Company, 
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The Movement Method in Penmanship. 


1. The Natural Movement Method in Writing. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 84 cts, a dozen; 
The system of penmanship has now come into such general use that it hasa bost of 
imitators. Agents everywhere are saying, ** Our new series has all the essential fea- 


tures of the Wells system” Don’t believe it. 
there is no other series that gives or ca” give its distinctive features 


By CHARLES R. WELLS. 
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There is enly ope Wells system, and 
A man cannot be- 


come a Diogenes by living in atub, and a jseries of writing books cannot appropriate our copyrighted fva- 


tures by calling itself a ‘movement series.” 


Get the Wells series. and the Wels series alone, 


In the public schools of Syracuse, where the method was first introduced, Prof. Wells spent thirteen 
years testing, perfecting, and applying the plan «f teaching. The remarkable results shown here Lave 
attracted wide attention, and in the many places where the method has bren voluntarily introduced not a 


Single case of failure has been reported 


Sup’t Geo. W. Phillips, of Scranton, Pa , where the s\stem was introduced in Sept , 1893. writes: ‘‘ It is 


simply immense! 


Milne, Oneonta Normal. 
they will adopt it. 


This system will not work a change; it is a revolution in theart of writing’? For simi-| 
lar testimony, write to Sup’t A B. Blodgett, Syracuse; Sup’t C W. Oole, Albany, or Principal James M. | has biographical notices of the writes, and explanatory, 
It is not a question whether the best schools will adopt this system, but when | grammatical avd historical notes. 

The school that takes it first is that much ahead of its neighbors. : si 

If you want to learn about the system send for the Manual, costing 25 CENTS. Toledo has bought 225 | I Introduction prices 


copies, Scranton 225, Newtonville 100, Somerville 75, Toronto 5, etc 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PROsE-PoEMS, with a Biographical Sketch and Notes in English by Prof ’G. CASTEGNIER, Bés 8. 


12mo0, cloth 99 cents. 
“As the title explains, this hendsome little volam? contains, not the complete works of the most charming 


poet that France possesses to-day, but only such an anthology as will make the reader desire to possess the entire 
grand boquet. . . . Notwithstanding the d fiiculty of making selections from an author whose work is all so 
equally balanced in merit and genius as Coppee’s, M. Castegnier has produced a volume that is almost as satis- 


factory as icis charmiag.’’—The St. Louis Republic. 


PROSATEURS FRANCAIS DU JUST PUBLISHED, 
XiXe, FONTAINE, B.L CONTES DE BALZAC. Fdited with Intro- 
| duction and Notes by GkorRGR MCLEAN HARPER, 

may be used not only as a literature o e nineteenth Formerly Instructor in French and German in 

century, but as an advanced Reader, and therefore is , 

fitted ee only for school, but for college use as well. It | Princeton University. 12mo, cloth, 219 pages, $1.00. 

The six stories selected are representative both of 
Balzac’s style and of the scope of La Comedie humaine, 


Comple'e catalogue on application. 


New York. 


of the above mentioned books at rate of 20 per ct. discount, 
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THE HEART OF THE TREE. 


BY H C, BUNNER, 


What does he plant who plants a tree ? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plante who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree ? 
He plants cool shade and tender raiv, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flash again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree ? 
He plants, in eap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
Hie blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— ‘ 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
— The Century. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, Michigan: Be proud of your 
work; never be ashamed of it. 


Eveenet Bouton: While the teacher must know that 
which the pupils are to learn, this knowledge is ecarcely 
more than the seed from which the harvest is to come. 


Pror. W. A. Crarx, Lebanon, O.: Geography is the 
study of the earth, not of representations and descriptions 
of the earth. 


I. ©. MoNeit, Kansas City, Mo.: There are so many 
other ways of acting an untruth than in saying it, 
that children, almost unconsciously, drop into deceitful 
practices. 


James MoAuister, Philadelphia: In every civilized 
country except the United States the entire direction of 
educational work is in the hands of trained experts, who 
correspond to superintendents in American schvols. 


Tuomas J. Jackson, in Michigan School Moderator : 
Memory has its place, and unless we mistake, a place co- 
ordinate with the other mental powers. We often com- 
plain of our defective memory, but seldom of our defec- 
tive judgment. Is this the result of an unwarrantable 
depreciation of the value of memory ? 


Supt. C. J. Porrs, Bedford County, Pa.: If our 
music is not good, the fault lies not in the lack of musical 
talent, but in the need of musical training. The old- 
fashioned singing school has gone, and as yet our public 
schools are not filling its place. 


D. G. Brinton, M.D., Professor of American Arche- 
ology and Linguistics, University of Pennsylvania: 
The anthropologist studies man precisely in the spirit that 
the zodlogist studies a mammal, or ap entomologist an 
‘nseet ; and this same impersonal, unbiased, calmly objec- 
tive method of observation ehould be applied to the results 
of the various systems of pedagogy. 


THE CALENDAR—MARCH. 


BY PAMELA MOC ARTHUR COLE. 


March was dedicated, ender milder skies than ours, to 


, the god of war, and fierce and blustering as we usually 


find it, we recognize the appropriateness of its title. Yet, 
with its occasioual days of soft air and sunsbiae, it is a 
month of promise, and Bryant speaks for many of “ the 
voiceless” poets of New England when he welcomes it, 
saying, — 
** For thon to Northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 

And wearest the gentle name of Spring.’’ 

The festivals of March open with that of St. David, 
celebrated by Welshmen in all lands. The leek, dedi- 
cated to him, is the national flower, said to derive its 
adoption from having been worn as a badge in battle 
when the Britons gained a decisive victory over the in- 
vading Saxons, and, “worn as a memorable trophy of 
predeceased valor,” it is dear to the children of Wales to 
this day. 

_ The 2d is named for Chad, an old British ecclesiastic ; 
his home was near Litchfield, whose cathedral bears his 
oame. In the great hall of Werwick Castle is shown the 
armor of Lord Brooke, an ancester of the present Earl of 
Warwick, who was killed at Litchfield early in the Great 
Civil War. Contrary to the traditions of his loyal family, 
Lord Brooke espoused the cause of the Parliamentarian 
party, and the superstitious considered it a special mark 
of divine displeasure that he was killed while storming 
St. Chad’s Cathedral on St. Chad's Day, and received his 
mortal wound in the eye with which (he had ssid) he 
hoped to see the destruction of every cathedral in Eng- 
land. Travelers, admiring the stately beauty of many of 
those old churches, and sighing over the wrecks which 
mistaken zeal has made of others, must rejoice that the 
hope of the brave fanatic was not all fulfilled. ; 

As even royalty “takes no scorn to wear the leek on 
St. David’s Day,” so Ireland’s children must wear the 
shamrock on the 17th. There has been much discussion 
as to the plant known by that name. Though the sorrel 
has many advocates, the clover is generally supposed to 
be the rightful claimant of the honor. Its adoption as a 
national flower is due to the tradition that St. Patrick 
used its triple leaf as an illustration when preaching to 
the pagans on the mystery of the Trinity. 

To Massachusetts people the 17th has a peculiar inter- 
est as the anniversary of the day when the British with- 
drew from Boston, in March, 1776. Hence its Yankee 
name,—Evacuation Day. It was an event of great im- 
portance in the war, and specially encouraging to the 
American patriots. Hawthorne long ago saw the ample 
materials for romance and poetry that lie in our national 
history, and few of his New England stories are of more 
thrilling interest than ‘“‘ Howe’s Masquerade,” (one of the 
legends of the Province House), the time of which is the 
close of the siege of Boston. 

Lent really embraces more than forty days, the number 
having been increased in order to insure the full comple- 
ment of fasting days, Sundays being considered festivals, 
though their services are assimilated to the character of 
the season. One, the fourth, or mid-lent Sunday, was 
considered anciently a holiday. It still bears in England 
its pleasant old name of “ Mothering Sanday,” as on that 
day absent children were expected to visit their parents, 
and those away from home endeavored to find opportunity 
to perform their devotions in their native parish at the 
‘‘ mother church.” It was also the custom to carry home 
a certain cake called a simnel (the word is of much dis- 
puted derivation), which gave the day still another name, 
Simnel Sunday. Herrick, who alludes so frequently to 
the customs of his time, says to one of the many heroines 
of his graceful poems,— 


** T’ll to thee a simuel bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering ; 
So that, when she blesses thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.’’ 


The 25th of March is the Festival of the Annunciation, 
familiarly known as Lady Day. Many anachronisms are 
to be traced in the works of the “Old Masters,”’ some of 
whom represented the Virgin as reading a modern book 
stadesk. She frequently holds a lily in pictures, or has 
a cluster of lilies near her,—this being one of the flowers 
dedicated to her. It is this which suggested a line in 
Mre. Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” — 


** Ta the beauty of the lilies Christ was born beyond the ssa,’’ 


a line which has puzzled many readers,—the more from 
the common blurder of printing “ borne”’ for “ born.” 

The Easter of 1894 falls on the same day with the 
Avnunciation ; it is not a common coincidence, and is 
regarded by superstitious persons as very undesirable. 

Easter, the ‘ Qaeen of Festivals,” has its English name 
from a feast held in honor of one of the Saxon divinities, 
every spring,—the word supposed to be derived from a 
verb signifying to rise, applied to the renewing of the 
world after the slumber of winter, thence symbolically to 
the Feast of the Resurrection. The name in some other 
languages, Pfique, Pascha, etc., shows its direct derivation 
from the Passover ; the sacred writers refer toChrist as 
‘the Passover slain for us,” —‘‘ the very paschal lamb.” 

In England, the “ pasque-flower” is a name for a 
variety of the anemone, and ‘ Pasche eggs”’ are the eggs 
given at Easter. Eggs as typical of the “ renovation of 
mankind” were a sacred emblem in Egypt,—the Jews 
made them as typical of their own deliverance, a part of 
the Paschal Sapper, and the Christians considered them 
emblematic of the Resurrection. Yet in more modern 
times it was long considered proper to have a little pork 
on the Easter dinner-table, as a form of denoting con- 
tempt and dislike for the Jews. These were the days 
when at the mention of Judas every sound Christian was 
expected to spit, not only to show contempt and dislike, 
but to avert any evil influence connected with the name. 

‘* Easter-tide makes all things new.”’ 

Thie, the season of revival and renewal, was anciently 
a special season for baptism, and fresh garments of white 
were the proper garb for the new converts ; this is prob- 
ably the origin of the custom of “coming out” in new 
clothes on that day, as so many customs once of religious 
significance have been continued by those who knew 
nothing of their original meaning. 

In the poetic fancies of the past, all nature was sup- 
posed to rejoice with the Christian heart. The sun 
danced on Easter morning ; the first daisy averted sick- 
ness, and boughs of trees partially burned and kept care- 
fully were a safeguard against lightning and tempest. 


KNOCKED OUT IDOLS. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Platareb, in his work on morals, discusses why the 
gods quit speaking, but he fails to say that they became 
tongue-tied. However, no such plea can be set up at this 
time in defence of certain educational idols that are now 
toppling over. A few will be mentioned to show the 
drift of public sentiment as it has formulated itself in the 
minds of thoughtful teachers. The time once was in 
this country when the children in studying the spelling 
lesson and reciting it orally, actually spelled the words 
pronouncing each syllable separately, and repeated the 
pronunciation of all the syllables at the end of the word. 
A new set came up who declared this to be wrong, and 
said that the children ought not to pronounce any sylla- 
ble at all, but simply call the letters forming a syllable. 
As a result, the children were weak in pronouncing words 
correctly and distinctly, and now the tendency is to go 
back to the old-fashioned way of spelling and pronoun- 
cing. By the conjoint use of the vocal organs in naming 
the letters and pronouncing all the syllables, the eye and 
voice unite to assist each other in getting the word-form 
and the written-form properly fixed in the learner’s mind. 
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The new method failed in teaching the children how to 
pronounce «nd spell, because it divorced the joint action 
of the eye and voice. It was like teaching one to sing 
and to prohibit him from using his voice in practicing. 
The old combination method aided the children not only 
in learning the pronunciation of the word, but in attack- 
ing new words and working out their pronunciation. The 
new helps not a little bit. 

A little later, another epidemic struck the country in 
the way of throwing out mental arithmetic. It was de- 
clared to be unnecessary as one of the common school 
studies. A kind of a fifth-wheel to the educational 
wagon, the new insighters called it. All their arithmeti- 
cal teaching swung over to the opposite extreme. The 
whole business was to be counted out by using shoe-pegs, 
beans, and other vegetables. The children were to learn 
arithmetic by means of objective illustrations, and all 
thought work was to be eliminated unless it could be 
“objectified ” into beans, sheep, cabbage, and other ob- 
jects of gastronomic qualities. Instead of learning the 
multiplication table as something the child of average 
ability will get in a day or two, children were made to 
spend months in fumbling it outa little ata time. Nat- 
urally enough, the good sense of the American people is 
beginning to rebel against this slow way of doing nothing, 
and there is now a return, in many of the schools, to the 
subject of mental arithmetic as one of the regular 
branches of acommon school course. In no city in which 
mental arithmetic is omitted; are the pupils strong in either 
arithmetic or the other mathematical branches. By men- 
tal arithmetic is not meant by working with pen or pen- 
cil, but mind work. Mental arithmetic has a peculiarly 
strong power in developing the reasoning faculties of the 
child mind. In short, it, and tt only, is the logic of the 
common branches. ; 

The so-called language teaching has about whittled 
down to a very fine point. The language carpenters had 
worked the schemes out with so much exactness that 
nothing more was necessary but to put the children into 
the language mill, and grind them through, bolted, sifted, 
sacked, and marked ready for “raising” without yeast 
by simply presenting the needful external stimulas in the 
shape of a crawfish, worm, bug, ixodes, albipictus, pedi- 
culus, eapitis, or any other specimen of animated nature 
likely to excite a vivid sensation in the mind of an ob- 
servant child. By habit and external stimuli the children 
were to become thoroughly qualified to handle with ease 
all the edge tools of thought. Such were called “ thought 
sharpeners.” The thing could not fail. Homer had 
done the like. Shakespeare did not know grammar, but 
he had practiced with sheep, and this language business 
was just the thing to do, and it was strange that people 
had wandered so far away from the object lessons given 
by Adam in the early dawn of creation. It was in the 
line of race development. Why not? So they philoso- 
phized. 

With the help of elaborate machinery the scheme was 
loaded and then tied on the children, and they have wab- 
bled along as best they could, zig-zagging without making 
any perceptible progress, so that the upshot of the matter 
is a return to the study of grammar as a stady not away 
beyond the comprehension of children of average intelli- 
gence. One great, big, lubberly fellow, with more stomach 
than brains, said, and others less informed repeated the 
echo,—that all the grammars ought to be burned, and 
that he would apply the torch himself if the grammars 
were piled. Enough to say, that the conflagration still 
appears remote. The language idol is badly disfigured 
but still lingers in some schools. 

Spelling, too, could be had without asking for by using 
the words in the little chubby columns in the Readers. 
If anything more was required a “ prepared list” would 
answer the purpose. But this plan had no paying ore in 
it, and it is dead. A revival in the spelling-book is now 
in full sweep. 

What lesson can one draw from these? Is there such 
a thing as getting back into one’s educational workshop, 
and seeing the thought movements there? In this realm 
the mystery can be solved, if there be a mystery. By 
looking deep into the needs of the mind, its concepts to 
be developed and fixed, the material of thought to be 
woven into form, and then to last permanently, some such 
inquiries as these will aid the true teacher in getting at 
the things which the child most needs to know. It is to 


give him a rational basis for his knowing, not a shifting 


sandbar in a muddy stream. 
Reader, look for the ground plan of human nature in 


all your thought work. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF TREES. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


In connection with the basis of mere facts, the poetical 
side of botany, as exemplified in the folk-lore of plants, 
cannot fail to interest all who have a liking for the science. 
From the earliest times many legends and superstitions 
have clustered around the vegetable kingdom, and some 
of these primitive and savage notions, associated, as they 
often are, with beings uncanny, are, to say the least, both 
strange and curious. The belief that mankind is descended 
from a tree is to be found in the traditions of many 
nations. In northern mythology this is the ash-tree, and 
the old vikings of Norway and Denmark were sometimes 
spoken of as “ Ashmen.’’ Tradition says that this tree 
of life, Ygdrasill, was supposed to spring from the body 
of the frost-king, and its branches upheld the earth; 
Ymir, the frost-king, slept at its roots, and whenever he 
stirred the earth trembled. A similar belief in the 
descent of the human race from trees is to be found 
among other nations, though this tree is not always the ash. 

Virgil, in the neid, refers to “ Savage men who took 


their birth from the trank of tree and stubborn oak,” and. 


Juvenal speaks of “‘ The race that broke unfathered from 
the soil or opening oak,” while the Pelopidz claim descent 
from the plane-tree. Some students of mythology main- 
tain that this idea of tree descent is in some way con- 
nected with Genesis, where we read that God set ‘ The 
tree of life also in the midst of the garden,” and they 
cite the traditions of many nations in support, of this 
theory. The sacred books of the Egyptians speak of a 
tree whose fruit made those eating it become as gods, and 
upon whose leaves Osirus ordered inscribed the names of 
souls. The Hindoos, too, have the tradition of a spirit- 
guarded tree whose sap gave immortality to all who 
tasted it. 

Among many primitive nations there was also a wide- 
spread belief in the personality of plants, and a super- 
stitious fear of these spirit-haunted trees. The Ojibways 
believed that trees have souls, and even fancied they 
could hear their wailings when mutilated, and the same 
idea is often met with in the mythology of Greece and 
Rome. In an old Swedish legend we are told that a 
juniper tree said to the woodman about to fell it, “ Friend, 
do not hew me,” and when this command was disregarded, 
blood flowed from the wound made by the ax. Accord- 
ing to Grimm, modern folk-lore still tells us, that when 
the alder feels the woodman’s axe it bleeds, weeps, 
and dies.” 

In ancient Germany the elder tree was held in great 
esteem, as it was thought to be the homeof the “ Mother 
of the Elves.” A belief akin to this is to be found in 
English folk-lore, where the oak was thought to be the 
home of wood-spirits, and holes in the trees were the 
doors where they went in and out. It was considered an 
act of sacrilege to mutilate or cut down ove of these trees. 
In India the people point ont the holes in oak trees as the 
spirit’s pathway. The Westphalian peasants also believed 
in these tree-spirits, and whenever any member of the 
family died were accustomed to announce the death to 
the nearest oak. They have also a curious belief that 
when the “‘ Wandering Jew ” shall find two oaks growing 
in the form of a cross he may rest. 

Traces of plant and tree worship may still be found in 
some parts of Europe, and many of the old beliefs have 
crossed the sea and come down to our own times. An 
old womau once showed me a twig of mountain ash that 
she always carried in her pocket to ‘ keep off the witche:.” 
I did pot then know that our mountain ash is but another 
name for the poet’s Rowan-tree, nor the popular belief 
that ‘‘ Witches have no power where there is Rowan-tree 
wood.” There is an Aryan tradition that this tree sprang 
from the lightning, and hence its mystic properties. In 
some parts of England this tree is planted near dwellings 
to protect from witches and the “evil-eye.” For the 
same reason an ash-twig is used to drive the cattle, and 
in Scandinavia the branches are put over the stable doors 


to protect the cattle from the same baleful influence. 

Among some sailors there is a belief that if Rowan. 
tree wood is used about a ship it will surely sink unless 
the evil spell is counteracted by having juniper on board. 
On the other hand there is an Icelandic superstition that 
if the two woods are in the same house it will burn down, 
The Rowan-tree is not the only one feared by witches. 
In some parts of England it is thought that branches of 
the plum tree nailed above the doors will insure the safety 
of the inmates, and in Italy an olive branch which has 
been blessed is used for the same purpose. 

Trees play an important part in the Biblical folk-lore 
of plants, and one writer on this subject says, ‘ The cross 
of our blessed Lord may be said to fling its shadow over 
the whole vegetable world.” 

It has long been a disputed question as to what tree 
shall be ascribed the doubtful honor of furnishing wood 
for the cross. Sir John Mandeville says it was made of 
cedar, cypress, palm and, olive, while Bede gives us pine 
and box in place of the two latter. The gypsies think it 
was of ash, and a very general superstition is, that it was 
made from the aspen, whose leaves have since that time 
trembled with shame and sorrow. Others say it was 
made from the fig tree that the Saviour cursed. There 
is also a legend that a cedar was cut by Solomon and 
buried in the pool of Bethesda. This was found floating 
in the water and taken by the Jews to form the cross. 

Among Biblical folk-tales we have one that tells us that 
elder was the tree on which Judas in despair hanged 
himself, and for this reason it is believed to have a special 
attraction for suicides. In Swabia, Christ’s crown is said 
to have been made from the black thorn, and a Swedish 
legend says that the dwarf birch furnished the rod with 
which he was scourged. 

Daring the flight into Egypt the pine protected the 
Holy Family from Herod’s soldiers, a hazel from the 
lightning, and a juniper gave them shelter. Popular 
belief makes the wild carob the tree on which John the 
Baptist fed when “his meat was locusts and wild honey. 

The pomegranate was long reverenced among the 
Persians and Jews as the tree bearing the forbidden fruit 
given by Eve to Adam, and there is also a tradition that 
after the expulsion from Eden they clothed themselves in 
the leaves of the banyan tree. One might study these 
legends indefinitely, for in the whole vegetable kingdom 
there is scarcely a tree that has not some superstition 
attached thereto. 


COUNTRY VERSUS CITY SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY 8. BAKER, PH.D, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Since truth should be dearer to the schoolmaster than 
fashion, an observed fact should be always in order, even 
when it militates against prevailing ard accepted theories. 
So, if in one point the schools of cities with elegant build- 
ings and ample apparatus are found to be inferior to 
the little country school, with its bare walls and ungraded 
pupils, it is not only allowable, but profitable, to all to 
Bay 80. 

Observation has convinced me that it is a fact that the 
pupils of country schools, from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, who came into the city schools to complete their edu- 
cation are better qualified to do work in those studies 
which require thought than the pupils of city schools of 
the same age. They will attack and conquer a difficult 
example before the city pupil can decide whether he has 
ever seen one like it from which to work as a model. 
Comparatively, the city pupil is helpless. The country 
pupil has been obliged to work out by himself the exam- 
ples in a new topic because the teacher, with her numer- 
ous classes, had no time to assist him. He has studied 
twenty minutes and recited ten. The city pupil has 
studied twenty and recited forty. Perhaps he has been 
in a class in which the teacher, by questions so worded 
as to relieve him of all necessity of thought, deduced or 
developed the principles with an elaborateness that was 
painful and confusing. Perhaps her estimate of the 
pupils’ power to grasp connected links of reasoning w45 
too high. Perhaps his recitation was conducted by 4 
teacher whose object was to ask questions the pupil could 
hot answer, so that he might think her a prodigy of wit 
dom. It is also possible he recited to a teacher who 
aimed to have him think just in that way and with that 
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closeness which his mental growth demanded. Probably 


not, however. 
The country teacher has no time during the recitation 


todo more than briefly assist and direct. The pupils 
soon become aware of the fact that they must help them- 
selves through all but the very greatest obstacles, and 
they became self-reliant and thoughtful. In the city 
schools, on the contrary, does not the long recitation 
period work to the disadvantage of the pupil by affording 
time for so much assistance in completing the assigned 
but unfinished tasks ? 

Of course city pupils can do many things country 
pupils cannot. They can draw a little. They can name, 
perhaps, more African hamlets than Stanley. They can 
tell the exact dates of more events and the names of more 
bones in the body. In short, they can do all things ex- 
cept the thing they should be able to do, namely, to think. 
They have, it seemr, been taught too much by a thought- 
killing method, an amusement method, by an oral hum- 
bug method, or a deductive method far beyond the 
pupil’s mind. They study too little and recite too much. 
What they study, and not what the teacher develops for 
pupils, gives them independent thought power. 

Would not every city school be more efficient if the 
recitation periods were shortened one half, or at least one 
third? Pupils have often said to me when a lesson in 
arithmetic was assigned, “ I cannot work those examples. 
We never had them before.” This remark shows that 
they depend too mueh on the teacher, and are helpless in 
the face of new processes. They should expect, from 
their past experience, to learn their lessons alone, with 
only a rare exception. They should take pleasure in 
mastering principles and their applicatione. 

One object of recitation is to find out what the pupil 
has not done. It is wrong to assume, as teachers often 
do, that the pupil has done nothing, and then help him 
through all. Teachers are too kind to pupils, too fatally 
kind when the power of thought, the exercise of which at 
first is not pleasant, is allowed to lie dormant. Is this 
stupefying kindness so common because teachers fear that 
if their pupils fail in examinations they will be blamed 
by parents, school boards, ard saddest of all, by some 
who ought to know better, such as principals and super- 
intendents? If a teacher has led her pupils to think, she 
should be forgiven many mistakes, and her pupils should 
be promoted, for even if they have failed to memorize a 
few minor geographical names, and have learned only a 
few classes of adjectives and conjunctions, they have 
power to do the work of the next grade. 


ARBOR DAY: AMONG THE TREES. 


ARRANGED BY FLORENCE A, BLANCHARD. 


‘‘ What you would have appear in the nation's life you must intro- 
duce into the public schools.”"— German Proverb. 

1. Processional March and Song. 

(The school will march to the scene of the tree-planting, singing the 


words below to the tune of ‘Fair Harvard.” Let the children carry 
flowers for a votive offering ] 


PROCESSIONAL SONG, 


The airs are all mellow, the western winds play, 
The joyous birds carol on high. 

There are life, joy, and love in all nature today, 
R: joice, say the earth and the sky! 

R: joice, Oh rejoice, in the Giver again, 
Rejoice, and yoar offerings bring. 

With the chorus of spring join the jubilant strain, 
And boundless beneficence sing ! 


O earth, we rejoice in the blossoming air. 
Give thanks with spring's whispering reeds, 

And what shall we offer to make thee more fair, 
When beauty our gratitude leads ? 

Plant the tree, plant the tree in the blossoming sod, 
And long while the seasons shall roll, 

More beautiful make nature’s gardens of God, 
More noble humanity’s sou! ! 


We come with our offerings the land to embower ; 
We give the young trees to the sod, 

And leave them to gladden with verdure and flower 
The beantifal gardens of God. 

And so we rejoice in the season again, 
To the Giver our offering bring ; 

With the chorus of nature awake the sweet strain, 


And boundless beneficence sing ! 
— Hezekiah Butterworth, 


2. Scripture Lesson ; Teaiah 55; 22; Job 14: 7-0. 
8, Chant; Paglm I, 


4. Invocation: Song—‘‘Like Glad Birds of Spring-time.’’ 
(Coda: No. 144; Ginn & Co.) 

5. Prayer. 

6. Raising of the Flag aud Declaration of Allegience to it : 

“*T pledge allegience to my Flag and the Republic for which it 
stands: one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all.’’ 

(Military salute—right hand lifted, palm downward, to a line 
with the forehead and close to it. At the words, ‘‘to my Flag,’’ 
the right hand is extended gracefally, palm upward, toward the 
Flag, and remains in thie gesture till the end of the s ffirmation ) 

7. Song: ** Star-Spangled Banner”’ 

8. Recitation; * Planting the Oak.’’ 


PLANTING THE OAK, 


In mellowing skies the mated robins sing, 
The west winds b! w the flag of clustered stars, 
And showers of roses waft the skies of spring 
O’er bloodless fislds and monuments of wars. 
The waters purling flow the green woods through, 
The hermit moons ascend the glimmering sea, 
Peaceful, as when war’s silver trampets blew 
A Truce of God or pastoral jubilee. 


Here, as we gather on this festal day, 
To plant the acorn, heir of centuries old, 
The oak of warrior kings and courtiers gay, 
Of airy Dryads and the age of gold, 
What war scenes rise—what navies dark and grand, 
With peaking oars and serricd shields and bows, 
What Roman roads with bannered eagles spanned, 
And cooled with shades of pendant mistletoes! 


O acorn, acorn! Fancy sees again 
Manorial halls and forests cool and broad, 
Where villeins cluster ’mid the rosy rain 
Of darkening sunsets ’round the feudal lord ; 
Sees the rude arkwrights with their trenchers white, 
Old Norman barons, knights of gay Gascogne, 
And palgraves tall with battle axes bright, 
And marching palmers—gone, forever gone! 


I hear grand Nelson’s cry—‘‘ Strike, hearts of oak!’’ 
And see the smitten Dane-ships strew the store, 
And, from the Baltic roll the battle amoke 
O’er deep-sea graves of mourning Elsinore ; 
Before the oak I see Gibraltar fall, 
And Trafalgar, and from the Tagus eweep 
The Genoese on oak-ribbed caravel 
To pluck the golden empires of the deep. 


O oaks of eld, where wandered kirtled maida, 
When swung the orioles in the sunlit rain, 
I see thee gathered for the palisades, 
From which gonfanon never yet was ta’en; 
I see thy trunks, once spun with gossamers, 
Where fanchons sung, in rows defiant rise, 
And cavaliers with golden stars of spurs, 
Their shelter seek, with battle-weary eyes! 


Mother of cradles, where the infant dreams! 
Father of ships, that thunder on the sea! — 
The soldier’s lance above whose steel tongue gleams 
Or Croes, or Crescent, or the Fleur de-lis! 
Couch of the victor, who no more shall wake! 
The dead king’s throne, when, ’mid the hush of prayers, 
The dark lords pass, their last quick look to take, 
The mullioned windows toward the altar s‘airs. 


We plant the acorn—open here the mould, 
The violets break while thru:hes flute and sing, 
Earth’s new-made veature let the epade unfold, — 
We plant the acorn in the breath of spring, 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 
The jocund Jue, and summer’s wandering wind ; 
Life’s ressurected powers renew again 
The embryo oak, and pvature’s chain unbicd. 


Like her, the maid of far Manritius’ palms, 
Virginia, in Provence tale of love, 

Whose simple history still the worn world charms, 
Who ’mid the citron shades was wont to rove, 

And tamarinds cool, and fans of cocoanuts gay, 
And planted there a seed in gratitade 

For every fruit she tasted—so, today, 
We plant the acorn, grateful for the wood. 


Rise, acorn, rise! the south wind’s breath shall blow 
Among thy lobed and sinuated leaves, 
As in the Vosges where the child oaks grow. 
Or Javan valleys where the sea wind breathes, 
The showers thy bude, regenerate, ehall baptize, 
The earth shall feed thee like a mother strong ; 
Heir of the sun, the cloud, the eternal ekies, 
And earth’s new ages, el« quent and long. 


The heir of peace—the dove descends and falls 

From Christ’s own haud upon young Freedom’s brow; 
We weave the garlands of new festivals, 

Like poets old, to lay apon the plough. 
No more for dragon ship, or palieade, 


The next issue of the Journal, March 8th, will contain 
an extended report of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational] Asrocia- 
tion, heldsin Richmond, Virginia, 


The young tree rises by the crumbling wood, 
Bat children plant the royal oaks to shade 
The councils sweet of human brotherhood! 
— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


9. Reception of the Trees: Pupils bearing the trees to be planted 
will pass through the ranks of the school gathered about the scene 
of the tree-planting. As they advance, the echool will sing ‘* Voices 
of the Foreat’’ (Coda: No. 178). 

10. School: ‘* What conqueror in any part of life’s broad fiald of 
battle could desire a more beautifal, a more noble, a more patriotic 
monument than a tree, planted by pure and joyous children, asa 
mem: ry of his achievements ? What earnest, honest worker, with 
h:nd and brain for the benefit of bis fellow-men, could desire a 
more p'eisicg recognition of his usefulness than such a monument 
a rymbo! of his or her own productions, ever growing, ever- bearing, 
wholesome fruit ? ’—Lossing. 

11. Planting Ritual : 

[The remarks made by each pupil who represents a tree will vary 
according tothe trees planted The actual planting should be left to 
experienced tree planters, but let each pupil representing a tree throw 
in his spadeful of earth. The part of the ritual given by the school is 
found in Lucy Larcom’s ** Plant a Tree.’’) 

a. School : He who plants a tree 

Plants a hopes. 

b. Pupil: ** I represent the oak. We deem it proper to dedicate 
this tree to — who 

c. Pupil (From School): The aged oak upon the steep stande 
more firm and secure if assailed by angry winds. For if the winter 
bares its head, the more strongly it strikes ite roots into the ground, 
acquiring strength as it loses beauty. 

d, School: He who plants a tree 

Plants a joy. 

e. Pupil: ‘I represent the pine. We deem it proper to dedicate 
this tree to who 

f. Pupil (From School): The tremendous unity of the pine 
absorbs and moulds the life of a race. The pine shedows rest upon 
anation. The northern peoples, century after century, lived ander 
one or another of the two great powers of the pine and the sea, both 
infinite. They dwelt amidst the forests as they wandered on the 
waves, and saw no end nor any other horizon,—astill the dark, green 
trees, or the dark green waters jagged the dawn with their fringe 
or their foam. And whatever elements of imagination or of warrior 
strength, or of domestic justice were brought down by the Nor- 
wegian or the Goth agaiost the dissoluteness or degradation of the 
south of Europe were taught them under the green roofs and wild 
penetralia of the pine.— Ruskin's ‘‘ Modern Painters.”’ 

g- School : ‘*He who plants a tree 

Plants peace.’’ 


h. Pupil: ‘' Lrepresent the elm. We deem it proper to dedicate 
this tree to who 
i. Pupil (From School). Recitation: ‘‘ The Elm and the Vine,”’ 
— William Cullen Bryant, 
He who plants a tree 
Plants youth. 


k. Pupil: “I represent the maple. 
cate this tree to who —— — 

l, Pupil (From the School). There is no envy among the 
trees. Each is beautiful and good. Each is satisfied to bear its 
own fruit. Each has its own distinction of form, color, fragrance, 
and flavor. Each is a variety of God’s goodness. Thou crownest 
the trees with Thy goodness.— John Pulsford. 

m. School : He who p'ante a tree 

Planta love. 


n. Pupil: “I represent the linden. We deem it proper to dedi- 
cate this tree to who 

o. Pupil (From School): Asthe leaves of trees are said to absorb 
all noxious qualities of the air, and to brcathe forth a purer atmos- 
phere, so it seems to me as if they drew from us all sordid and 
angry passions. and breathed forth peace and philanthropy.— Wash- 
ington Irving. 

p, School: ** When we plant a tree we are doing what we can to 
make our planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling place for 
those who come after us, if not for ourselver.— Holmes. 

12, Recstation: 

IN FORTY YEARS FROM NOW, 


j. School : 


We deem it proper to dedi- 


In forty yeara from now 

May other children see, 
Close o’er the roota we lay, Beneath the sheltering bcugh, 

And bid our ¢ fferings live. The hopes we plant, O tree. 
Spare, kindly Time, the trees So may our lives grow fair 

We plant within the tarf; ’ Neath time’s uplifting brow, 
Give them thy light, O sky, And with these trees their fruitege 

Give them thy life, Oearth! In forty years from now. | bear, 
The glory of the years, The glory of the years, 

Lovg may their shadows grow, Long may our virtues grow, 
And what we do today And what we do today 

May long the fatare know. The future feel and know. 

— H. Butterworth. 

(Coda: No. 144 ) 


Ope, willing earth, today. 
Oar offerings : eceive— 


13, Song: Dedication.’’ 

14, Address. 

15. The Tree Pledge (School) : ‘* We, the pupils of the——school, 
plant ‘hese trees today in testimony to our love for our country, 
and aleo in commemoration of good deeds done in the past. The 
tree is the emblem of life, the expreesion of the earth’s besuty, the 
pledge that the p' esent generation has in mind the welfare of the 
future. He who plants a tree cra burh, or even a flower, works 
with God to beautify the garden of the world, 

They will also teach us persisterce in duty, for by the mere ect 
of putting these trees into the ground we pledge ourselves to take 
care of them in the fatare, They remind os that a good act done 
peeda more good acta to make it productive, We who sre here 
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today make ourselves their gardeners for as long a time as we live 
in theic neighborhood. 

In planting trees in commemoration of noble deeds, we feel that 
we are ennobling the world, and planting the seeds of future 
heroiem and self-sacrifice. The trees are our pledge that the men 
who performed the deeds which are commemorated here shall not 
have performed them in vain.’’—H. Butterworth. 


16. Song: [Tune—‘* America.’’] 
(As this song is sung the pupils will pass around the trees, deposit- 
ing their floral offerings.) 


All hail the festal morn, A noble patriot he 

When honor, native born, Who plants for man the tree 
Leads beauty forth In freedom’s mold. 

In light’s all-radiant hours, The earth for him shall briog 


’ Neath freedom’s bannered towers, A brighter sun and spring, 
To plant the groves whose bowers And happy futures ring 


Shall bless the earth. Their bells of gold! . 
The happy Dryads sing, Rise, happy trees, arise, 
The birds mount on the wing Fed by the earth and skies, 
In warbling air. The deed reward. 
All nature joins to praise Who most for others live, 
The planter of the bays, From life the most receive, 
Whose gifts shall festal days So to the earth we give 
To others bear. The trees of God! 


—H. Butterworth, 


TREE PICTURES. 
LA simple exercise for Arbor Day use.] 


RY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


{It is not always convenient nor advisable to have, on Arbor Day, 
an exercise in which costumes are needed. For the benefit of those 
who wish such a one, suitable for either indoor or outdoor use. this 
program is here given. It consists solely of quotations, given accord- 
ing to number, and may be announced as “Tree Pictures” or “* Pic- 
tures for Arbor Day.” If desired, those giving the quotations can 
wear garlands or boutonniéres of leaves. The quotations, forthe most 
part, have not been used in any Arbor Day work in print.) 


1. Recitation; ‘‘In the Spring.” 
It is good to be young in the spring, but to breathe, but to be, 
When the woods are tumultuous with song, the leaf freshly 
unfarled, 
To break into joy as the blossom breaks forth on the tree, 
In the on-coming tide which is lightening the heart of the world. 

Comes a time when the pulse of the season has risen atill higher, 
When the crown of the year is of May, but not yet of the rose, 
When the trees through a mist of soft leaves seem to gladly respire 
The air thut is balm, and to drink of the sunshine that glows; 

When the moist living green of the nethermost boughs of the elm 
Rise up as a verdurous breath, and a robe seems to cling 
Round the boles of the birch, that show fair through the tremulous 


film, 
As the silvery limbs of a Dryad, in veature of green. 


When the larch in its youth, and the king of the forest discrowned, 
The garlanded age of the thorn, and the succulent weed 
Born in yesterday's shower,—all things that have root in the ground 
Are alive and abloom in the sun, from the oak to the reed. 
— Emily Davis Pfeiffer. 
2. O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees, 
U birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O blossom-haunting bees ; 


O green, green leaves on the branches, 
O shadowy dark below, 

O cool of the aisles of orchards, 
Woods that the wild flowera know; 


O air of gold and perfume, 

Wind breathing sweet, and sun, 
O eky of perfect azure,— 

Day, Heaven, and Earth in one! 


Let me draw near thy secret, 
And in thy deep heart see 
How fared, in doubt and dreaming, 
The spring that is come in .ne. 
— William Dean Howells. 


3. Beyond, where groups of stately trees 
Waiting their vernal draperies, 
Stand outlined on the evening sky, 
The golden lakes of sunset lie. 
— Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman. 


4, Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring ? 
In the spring ? 
An English apple orchard in the spring ? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promise-glory, 


And the mavis pipes his story 
In the spring! 
If you have not, than you know not, in the spring, 
In the epring! 


Half the color, beauty, wonder, of the spring. 
No sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
Ip the spring! 


— William Wiley Martin, 


5. Wide the chestnat waves its spreading branches, 
In a white bewilderment of bloom, 
And the lilacs, overwhelmed with blossoms, 
Drooping like a wounded warrior’s plume, 


Hang their faint heads weary with perfume. 
— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


6. [We] watch with eager, gratefal eye 
The woodland’s changing pagentry ; 
The gnarled oaks spreading broad and low, 
The elms that like leaf-fountains grow ; 
Ash, chestnat, lightsome maple grove, 
With elder-thickets interwoven, 
And, sharply clear against the green, 
The swayiug birch’s silver sheen. 
— Augustus Mendon Lord. 


Ts A still nook where oaks deep shadows made, 
And birches flattered all their light soft leaves, 
And sang a fairy treble to the bass 
Of sombre pines. The grape with wayward will 
Had caught the shy clematis in its arms 
Aad ran with her from elm to beech and back, 


Till green festoons a tender twilight made. 


8. The days of gold have come upon the hille, 
And dreamy sunshine all the brown earth fills, 
With plames of scarlet nodding ’mong the pines, 
And trees of crimson burning ’long the lines 
Of woods whose fields eo green and quiet sun, 


And catch the mellow light of hazy sun. 
— J. H. Hartzell. 


9. Alders are greev, and oaks; the rowan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glory of brusa gold pieces appears the aspen, 
And the jawels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch tree 
Pendalous, here and there, her coronet, necklace, and earrings, 
Cover her, now, o’er and o’er; she is weary and scatters them 
from her. — Arthur Hugh Clough. 


10. What pagentries of color blush or blaze 
Along the woods, of crimson, gold, and dun, 
When sunset strikes the mountains, one by one, 


And kindles them to splendor as we gaze. 


All through the silent woods, 
The trees with powdered hoods, 
And foreheads calm and fair, 
Are bowed like saints at prayer; 
While leaning down are faded golden-rods, 
With weight of spotless ermine from the gods. 
— J. Hazard Hartzell. 


ll. 


AMONG THE TREES. 
|For Arbor Day,] 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


|The pupils representing the trees should stand irregularly upon the 
platform, as if tiees in a forest. Their costumes should represent 
their trees as nearly as posible. White or brown should be the 
foundation material, decorated with the leaves of their respective 
treesin sashes, wreaths, festoons, etc. If obtainable, each should 
carry a branch of his tree. Leaves may be made of tissue paper when 
natural ones cannot be obtained.] 


Oak.— Iam the oak, the forest king, 

Sturdy and firm and strong. 

I am loved and honored by all the world, 
And famous in tale and song, 

I stretch my arms out straight and long 
For fifty feet or more; 

With mighty power defy the storm, 
Though winds and tempests roar. 


The elm tree means endurance ; 
Bat beauty too and grace 

Have won for me among the trees 
A high, distinguished place. 

With age I reach enormous size ; 
Bat should you plant today 

A sapling elm, its rapid growth 
Would soon your toil repay. 


Hark, to the voice of the rustling pine, 

Uprighiness means my name. 

For height and size and useiulness 
I claim my right to fame, 

I build the home of the pioneer, 
And warm his winter’s hearth, 

I give my life blood for man’s needs; 
None can deny my worth. 


Song (by the School): ‘‘ Whispering Pine.’’ [Tune: “ Robin 
Adair.’’} 


Ela.— 


Pine.— 


Tell me thy secret true, 
Whispering pine. 

Tell me a story new, 
Whispering pine. 

Hast thou a secret foe? 

What tale of joy or woe 

Dost thou still murmur so, 


Whiepering pine? 


Ie it a tale of love, 
Wi i 


That e’er thy lips doth move, 
Whiapering pine? 

Doat thon to birds and bees, 

Or wooing summer breeze, 

Whisper sweet memories, 
Whispering pine ? 

Know’st thou some legend dear, 
Whispering pine ? 

Fain would I pause to hear, 
Whispering pine. 

Wouldat thou find sweet release? 

Stranger art thou to peace ? 

When shall thy murmars ceasa, 
Whispering pine? 


I am the beach, the lover's tree 
With many a carvéd name. 
My close thick shade and glosay leaves 
Are not unknown to fame. 
I m eeldom struck by lightning, 
When caught out in a storm 
Beneath my boughs I’!l shelter you, 
And shield you from all harm, 


Iam the willow, type of grace, 
With long and drooping leaves, 
One of my sisters bows her head 
And all day sadly grieves ; 
I love by water close to dwell, 
I’m used in many ways, 
For baskets, wicker work, and ropes, 
I’ve gained much praise, 


Sycamore.— Its rapid growth and immense size 

Commend the sycamore, 

I’m prized for ornamental shade 
And love the river’s shore.| 

The plane tree is my counterpart 
Within the eastern clime. 

The Romans loved and reverenced it 
And nurtured it with wine. 


The cedars of Mt. Lebanon, 

So early known to fame 

Have won for me, their western kin, 
A fine historic name. 

In size and grandear I cannot 
The ancient pride maintain, 

My name means fragrance, through my boughs 
The winds sweet odors gain. 


Black Walnut.—’ Tis said black walnuts are unkind 

To other trees near by, 

To beauty I shall make small claim, 
A usefal tree am I. 

Delicious rich brown nuts I yield 
To autamn’s fruitfal hold; 

My wood is dark and beantifal, 
And brings you much in gold. 


Hickory.— The hickory tree adds valued wealth 

To autumn’s golden store. 

The dainty shag-bark hickory-nuts 
Are famed the country o’er, 

The greatest strength and toughness 
Of wood to me belong : 

I’m valued much for carriages, 
And handles firm and strong. 


The holly stands for cheerfulness. 
Perhaps no other tree 

Has seen so much of happiness 
And merry childish glee ; 

My leaves are rich and lossy 
And green in winter time, 
All amile to see my berries red 

And think of Christmas time. 


Friend of the little children, 
Behold the maple tree, 
I yield to them my dainty sweets, 
And fill their hearts with glee, 
I’m called the tree of beauty, 
I’m usefal too, I’m sure, 
I help to build and warm your house, 
And make your farniture, 


Song (by the School): “The Maple’ Tree.” [ Tune—‘' Coming 


Beech.— 


Willow. 


Cedar.— 


Holly.— 


Maple.— 


Thro’ the Rye.’’] 


In the spring so blithe and merry 
How our maple queen 

Dons a robe so bright and cheery, 
Daintiest of green! 

Children love this joyous season, 
Give it sweetest praise, 

Maple fair can tell the reason— 
Maple sugar days! 


When the autumn writes her story 
Over all the land, 

Decked in robes of brightest glory 
Let the maple stand, 

Others may be richer, rarer, 
Others be more tall, 

Bat;the maple sweeter, fairer, 
Love we best of all, 
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Arbor Day Selections. 


ARBOR DAY MARCH. 
(Air—“‘ Marching Through Georgia.’’] 


BY ELLEN BEAUCHAMP. 


NoTse.—Children singing this selection could be provided with small 
flags, to be waved during the singing of the words “ Hurrah.” 
Celebrate the Arbor Day 
With march and song and cheer, 
For the season comes to us 
Bat once in ev’ry year; 
Should we not remember it 
And make the mem’ry dear— 
Memories sweet for this May day ? 


Flow’rs are blooming all around— 
Are blooming on this day, 
And the trees with verdure clad 
Welcome the month of May. 
Making earth a garden fair 
To hail the Arbor Day, 
Clothiog all Nature with gladness. 
Chorus. —Hurrah! hurrah! the Arbor Day is here; 
Harrah! hurrah! it gladdens ev’ry year ; 
So we plant a young tree on this blithesome Arbor Day, 
While we are singing for gladnese. 


LIFE’S FOREST TREES. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The day grows brief; the afternoon is slanting 
Down to the west; there is no time to waate, 
If you have any seed of good for planting, 
You must, you must make haste. 


Not as of old do you enjoy earth’s pleasures 

(The only joys that last are those we give). 

Across the grave, you count not gains nor treasures ; 
But good and kind deeds live. 


I would not wait for any great achievement ; 

You may not live to reach that far-off goal. 

Speak soothing words to some heart ia bereavement, 
Aid some up-struggling soul. 


Teach some weak life to strive for independence ; 
Reach out a hand to some one in sore need. 
Though it seems idle, yet in their descend ants 
May blossom this chance seed. 


On each life-path, like costly flowers faded 

And cast away, are pleasures that are dead ; 
Good deeds, like trees, wherever fed and shaded, 
Souls yet unborn may tread. 


AWAY TO THE FOREST GLADE. 


Words by Rev. T. NEwron JONES, 


lade! 


way to the for - est 


A- 
Thanks, thanks for the ful 


m2 by our Fa- 4 hand; Its 
Je bid fare-well to 


si - lent depths of 


While here, be-neath the 


== 


sul- try noon, ine breathe this cool-ing air. 


No task in hooks but les-sons from brooks;No 


grate-ful shade In- vites ourmer-ry band No task in books,but les-sons from brooks; No 


THE BIRCH TREE. 


(Air: “ Auld Lang Syne.’’) 
Though oak, and elm, and maple tree, 
Call forth our love and care, 
With tender buds and opening leaves 
They woo the soft May air. 
Let not the birch tree be forgot, 
For well I bear in mind 
Its spicy buds and fragrant bark 
I searched the woods to fiod. 


Then plant the birch, the silvery birch, 
Near to the schoolhouse door, 

For teachers used its pliant limbe 
Fall oft in days of yore, 

And though ’tis used for rods no more, 
*T will please the children kind ; 

Its spicy bade and fragrant bark 


They search the woods to find. —Belected, 


Moisten and soften the grounds, ye Spring Rains ; 

Swell ye the buds, and fill ye the veins, 

Bless the dear tree, bountifal San; 

Warm thou the blood in the stem till it run; 

Hasten the growth, let leaves have birth, 

Make it most beantifal thing of the earth. 

Refrain. — New York Arlor Day Circular. 


LEGEND OF THE OAK. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


The devil, ’tis said, agreed with a man 
To have his soul when the oak leaves fell ; 
And how he longed for the autumn time 
And boasted his triamph no one can tell. 


The antumn came, but the leaves fell not, 
The frost and snow found them clinging yet, 
And still they hung to the trembling bough 
Till spring her emerald jewels set. 


Then the devil flew into a furious rage 
And scratched the leaves with an angry will; 
And ragged and torn as he left them then 
They are torn and ragged aod jagged still, 


N 
leaves but those as. the And those we weave 
ma-ple’s bough, And those we weave for the laugh - ing brow. 
TRIBUTE TO NATURE. PLANTING THE TREE. 
[Tune: America.”} om 
_— BY DR. E. P. WATERBURY. 
BMusic: “ Flag of the Free,” No. 1, Franklin Square Collection.2 
Gather we here to plant the fair tree ; 
Of nature broad and free, May we thy hand behold, Gladsome the hour, joyous and free, 
Of grass and flower and tree, As bud and leaf unfold, Greeting to thee, fairest of May! 
Sing we today. See bat Thy thought : Breathe sweet the buds on our loved Arbor Day. 
God hath pronounced it good, Nor heedlessly destroy, 
So we, His creatures, would Nor pase unnoticed by, 
Offer to field and wood But be our constant joy, Refrain. 
Oar heartfelt lay. All Thou hast wrought. Happy the day! Happy the hour! 
Joyous we all of us feal their glad power. 
To all that meets the eye, As each small bud and flower tint, 
In earth or air or sky, Speaks of the Maker’s power, Carefully dig ap the quick yielding ground ; 
Tribute we bring. Tella of His love; Moke we a bed, softly lay low 
Barren this world would be, So we, Thy children dear, Each little root with the earth spread around ; 
Bereft of shrub and tree ; Would live from year to year, 
Now, gracious Lord, to Thee, Show forth Thy goodness here, 
Praises we sing. And then above. — 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What wonderful piece of engineering has been done 
at Niagara Falls? 

2. What amount of money did the war of the revolution 
cost the country ? 

3. What is the sweeping clause of the United States 
constitution ? 

4, What unique specimen of art is to crown the new 
city hall at Philadelphia ? 

5. What important astronomical expedition is soon to 
set out? 


6. What is being prepared in 
Washington ? 


7. What is the longest telephone distance in the 
United States ? 

8. What flags have been spoken of for Hawaii ? 

9. Where is the next international exhibition to be held ? 

10. What novel steamshipis proposed by a Frenchman ? 


ANSWEBS. 

1, The big tunnel, by means of which the great power of the 
falls will be used to generate electricity, is altogeth r a marvelous 
piece of engineering work, and it is estimated by prominent electri- 
cians that the company will be able to develop no less than 450,- 
000 horse-power by means of ite tarbine wheels. The power is to 

be carried by electricity almost any distance required. For instance, 
a contract has been entered into to furnish power to milla in the 
eastern part of the state, hundreds of miles from the falls, at the 
low cost of $12 a year per horse power, running night and day. It 
is estimated that the entire state of New York uses 500,000 horse 
power a day in turning the wheels of all the factories, founderies, 
and workshops in this Commonwealth. The plant at Niagara will 
therefore, furnish nearly as much power as that used at present 
throughout the whole state. It has been in the course of constrac- 
tion for more than three years, and the first practical test was 
made on Thursday, Jan. 25, when the water from the hydraulic 
canal was admitted to the wheel pit of the Niagara Falls Paper 
Company’s mill, and pouring down the great penstocks set in 
motion the mammonuth turbines, and thence passed through the big 
tannel out under the city to the river below the city, more than a 
mile away. 

2. $135,193,703. The war of 1812 coat us $107,159,003, 

3 The final clause in the constitution. Patrick Henry, the great 
orator, so named it. 

4, I: will be capped with a mammoth statue of William Penn; it 
is to surmount the dome of the building, and will be 547 feet above 
the street level. The statue is 37 feet in height, aud weighs 60.000 
p unds. The rim of the hat is 23 feet in circumferance, and Wil- 
liam’s feet are each 5 feet 4 inches long. The problem now is how 
the 27 tons weight of metal is to be hoisted to the top of its 547 feet 
pedestal. 

5. About March 1, a party from Harvard College will go toa 
new observation station high up in the clear dry atmosphere of 
Arizona. Mr. Percival Lowell of Boston now provides the neces- 
sary means, and Mr. William H. Pickering, a brother of Prof. 
Edward C., director of the Cambridge observatory, has been placed 
at the head of the explorers. 

6. The Hon. Simon Wolf of Washington has about completed 
one in which he haa entered the names of all Jews who have served 
in the army or navy of the United States. 

7. Fron Boston to Milwaukee, a distance of 1300 miles. 

8. Two have been suggested. Onseisa single star and seven 
horizontal bars. The other is a horizontal line of eight white stars 
enclosed between two parallel bars. The eight stars are to typify 
the eight islands of the Hawaiian group. 

9. The Antwerp International Exposition will open May 5, and 
continue until the middle of November. It will not be on the 
scale of the Paris and Chicago Fairs, but it will be a very great 
undertaking nevertheless. The American agency for this fair is in 
the hands of the so-called ‘‘ American Propaganda,’’—a company 
that has been formed to exhibit and promote American wares, 
products, and inventions in other countries. The ‘ Propaganda”’ 
have a fice American building at Antwerp. The building is to be 
made in sach a way that it can be taken apart, transported, and re- 
erected at other exhibitions or in different foreign cities as a speciay 
American show. King Leopold is patron of the enterprise, and it 
ig in strong and responsible hands. 

10. M. Bazin proposes to build an Atlantic liner on eight rollers, 
with the view of securing speed much higher than any thos far 
attained, arguing that the wheels or rollers on which the vessel is to 
rest will so greatly diminish the resistance offered by the waves tha 
80 knots an hour will be easily within the bounds of possibility, 
and will enable the passage from Southampton or Liverpool to 
New York to be made in four days. The rollers are to enter the 
water to a depth of about 26 feet, and revolve within a platform 
placed about 24 feet above the water, so that there will be a rolling 
instead of a gliding body, as is the case in ordinary ships. The 
rollers are to be worked by engines to secure propulsion. M. Bazin 
claims to have settled by experiment the stability of the roller type 
of vessel as at least as great as that of the ordinary type, and be- 
lieves that the construction of his design of ship will be mach less 
ocs!ly than that of the usual description. According to French re- 
port, it is proposed to put M. Bazin’s plans to a practical test by 
constracting a vessel about 400 feet long and of about 90 feet beam, 

with rollers 75 feet ia diameter and 35 feet wide, The latter are 
to make twenty-two revolutions per minute. 


“roll of honor” 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 1, ’94. 


Hop well to the essential points. Be on guard 
against diversion from main issues. 


Teacu the child to “actualize himself,’ says one of 
the greatest writers on the philosophy of education. 


Turts CoLLEeGe deserves universal praise for the hero- 
ism of its faculty in expelling several of the students for 
their part in a disgraceful hazing incident. 


Ir is now generally understood that the Bureau of 
Education at Washington will secure as comprehensive a 
study of the educational exhibit at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion as possible. 


Tue JOURNAL of next week will be largely devoted to 
the remarkable meeting of the superintendents at Rich- 
mond. These reports have become a feature of the 
JOURNAL which is highly appreciated. 


THE compositore and proof-readers conspired last week 
to make the JourNAL speak of a “ four hundred dollar ’’ 
palace for the New York City Board of Education. We 
should bave said a four hundred thousand dollar palace. 


Ir the criminally malicious poisoning of the banquetting 
freshmen of Cornell by the use of chlorine does not arouse 
the college authorities, it would be difficult to find any 
event that will. The death of one person and the hair- 
breadth escape of many others would seem to be all-suffi- 
cient for action. The faculty has passed the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That the faculty assure the civil authorities of Ithaca 
of their desire to co-operate with them in procuring the detection 
and securing the conviction of the perpetrators of the crime com- 
ero in connevtion with the freshman banquet on Tueeday last; 

arther 

Resolved, That the faculty once more formally declare that while 
students who have been convicted of « ffences againat law and order 
willalso be eubjeeted to the discipline of the university, it is not the 
business of the faculty, bat of the civil apthorities, to preserve the 


peace and maintain the Jaw, which, in the opinion of the faculty, 
should be upheld against student offenders with the same impartial 


rigor as is shown toward other « ffenders. 
This is well as far as it goes. May it eventuate in 
something heroic by way of college discipline ! 


RECORD MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Do you make a record of the mental characteristics of 
your pupils? We have never joined the army of bitter 
critics of the percentage system, though it has been very 
hard to keep our tongue and pen silent at times, because, 
at the best, percentages express so little. They have 
their place, but it is merely as supplementary to the better 
and higher estimates and recurds of the child’s ability and 
methods. The teacher who keeps, as many of the best 
teachers do, a record of the mental developments is 
doing more for himself and the pupile, than the best 
abstract array of per cents ever recorded. Here is a 


sample: 


February 1—John James is more accurate in his arithmetical 
processes ; more correct in his use of language; has lost his interest 
in geography ; I fear he will never be a good speller; I think it 
may be best to allow bis work in geography to slacken, for he needs 
accuracy and correctnees in numbers and language much more. It 
bas been hard work to secure it. 


It is usually unwise to record more than one boy’s 
cbaracteristies a day, but that will depend upon the 
teacher. One, at least, should be recorded daily. 


February 3.—Mary May begins at last to appreciate division of 
fractions. She bss a doll mind for numbers, but when she con- 
quers 8 process it tells in her whole mental life. It did her more 
good to learn long division than any other five scholars. I could 
see it in her character and habits. I must stop herreading so many 
dissipating stories. 

Feb: uary 5.—Albert Allen seems to have lost his grip entirely. 
He is all sentiment, puts on airs, is getting quite ‘‘ dudish,’’ bat he 
does no good thinking. I fear the dancing school and kissing 
parties will rain his characters as well as his mind. It is useless to 
talk to his mother ; she is a thorough woman of the world. I must 
givea good deal of thought to him. To save him is worth a term’s 
work, I saved Frank Ford; I'll try Bert. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


The Massachusetts Sshoolmasters’ Club had the larg- 
est meeting in its history and the most profitable in many 
ways, on the 17th inst. It signifies much when 153 
schoolmasters are gathered for a Hotel Brunswick dinner 
in these days of a multiplicity of clubs. Among these 
teachers were men in every essential of manhood, talent, 
power, and professional success the equal of any class of 
men that can be brought together in any American city. 
Oat of 153 lawyers, physicians, clergymen, publishers, 
merchants, or editors in Boston, at least, there could be 
found no larger proportion of men of power and influence. 


An equally strong committee, with $2,500 at its com- 
mand, was requested by unanimous vote, in the following 
resolution, offered by Mr. A. H. Kelly of the Emerson 
School, Boston : 

Resolved, That the Marsachusetts Schoolmastera’ Club urge the 
appointment by the National Educational Association of a commit- 
tee to take action upon the subjects which enter into the programs 


of elementary echools, similar to the action already taken with ref- 
erence to secondary schools. 


There are many reasons to fear that no appropriation 
will be made for such a purpose. Distinctively elemen- 
tary school men have never been prominent in the 
National Association. Rarely has one been upon the 
program ; never has one been its president, secretary, or 
treasurer, I think, and few of them are constant or fre- 
quent in their attendance. The superintendents have 
been most active, following closely by the normal school 
men, and these by the college presidents. 


It is probable that if a committee of one hundred was 
appointed to deal with the elementary school problems, 
there would be a very limited proportion of distinctively 
elementary school men among them. In the language of 
Mr. A. F. Nightengale of Chicago, “The remarkable 
unanimity of the Committee of One Hundred was prob- 
ably due to the fact that they treated of every grade of 
work except that of which the majority of the committee 
were qualified to speak.” 

Unanimity by elementary school men upon elementary 
schoo] work would not be secured, probably, bat it would 


be every way beneficial and the request should be granted. 

Other clubs, associations, institutes, and pedagogical 
societies should pass similar resolations and forward them 
to the secretary of the National, Mr. Irwin Shepard, 


Winona, Minn. 


The next meeting of the National will probably come 
East. It will goto Asbury Park, N. J., if the railroads 
do their part, which is highly improbable. Mr. Roland 
guarantees 1000 memberships from New Jersey, and 
Messrs. Maxwell and Butler guarantee 2,000 from New 
York State, so that if the railroads will give one fare, 
extend the time to August 31, and guarantee the $2 
membership on each ticket, the association will go there. 

Boston has invited the association, and while no one is 
prepared to guarantee a definite number of memberships 
the state and city authorities will join the educational 
forces in making the occasion relatively as attractive as 
the meeting of the superiatendents of last year appeared 
to be, and New England teachers will not be lacking in 
the loyalty of memberships. The railroad difficulty is as 
great here asat Asbury Park. Portland, Me.,can alone 
be depended upon for all necessary railroad conditions at 
present. Meesrs. A. G. Lane and Irwin Shepard are 
visiting the three localities this week, so that the place of 
meeting will probably be decided upon by another week. 


The short sightedness of the railroads in this matter is 
something marvelous. The National is not the only as- 
sociation that they are jeopardizing. The “ Endeavorers” 
and the editors are equally out in the cold. If the rail- 
roads, with the present trend of public sentiment, desire 
to antagonize the Christian sentiment, the educational 
interests, and the editorial pens, they will have themselves 
to thank for the consequences when they come. It is 
every way profitable, temporarily and permanently, for 
the railroads to have fifteen thousand people travel East 
and West, North and South, as they would with very 
simple concessions. They will not travel at high rates or 
with short time limit on the ticket. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


Mr. H. H. Ballard, president of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion, says that twenty years ago he obtained ‘“ Honorable 
Mention ” in the department of natural science in a prom- 
inent New England college without knowing anything 
about natural science. He had completed his course in 
chemistry without handling a single chemical reagent, 
and without touching a single piece of apparatus; he 
had passed his examinations in physics without having 
performed a single experiment; he had taken high 
rank in botany without observing the germination of 
a single seed; he had been “passed” in mineralogy 
without even seeing, much less making, a single deter- 
mination ; he had finished zodlogy without witnessing a 
dissection, and without learning of the existence of such a 
branch of science as biology; and he had mastered (?) 
astronomy without once looking through 4 telescope. 
During the entire college course he never saw a micro- 
scope in any classroom. 

The only approach to right methods of instruction in 
science appeared in the first six or eight lessons in zodlogy, 
when a half bushel of dried sea-urchins and star-fish was 
distributed among the class, to be examined through a 
pocket lens preparatory to a brief lecture on their homol- 
ogies ; and in the beginning of botany, when each student 
was desired to collect and “ analyze” one hundred plants. 

After the examination of the dried sea-creatures was 
ended, they reverted to the text-book, and daily committed 
to memory four pages of definitions and crude descrip- 
tions of “typical species.” Such was the scientific eda- 
cation of the good colleges twenty years ago. Better 
work is done today in every well ordered grammar school. 
Deeply impressed by the inefficiency of book teaching a8 
then practiced, Mr. Ballard organized, in 1875, a little 
school society of natural science. It was sinfple, even 
crude at first, but it had for its object the development of 
personal observation on the part of each student. It was 
the outcome of his belief that education should inclode 
some practical knowledge of our natural environment. 
The society was directly in line with suggestions made by 
Prof. Louis Agassiz that there would be great advantage 
in the establishment of local societies for the study of 


local phenomena. The work of this school society 
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cluded daily observations of the thermometer and the 
collection and study of local minerals, plants, and animals. 
The densest ignorance of these matters prevailed among 
both young and old. None knew how many legs or wings 
pertained to flies and bees, how many toes were needed 
to equip the feet of the common cat, what difference (if 
any,) marked the development of the lily and the rose, or 
how pyrites could be distinguished from gold. Oxygen 
and hydrogen were unknown mysteries; the pendulous 
cocoons of the silk-worm were mistaken for “ pea pods 
growing on a lilac-bush ;” hawk-moths and clear-winged 
sphinxes were thought to be curious kinds of hamming- 
birds; and all wingless insects were classed as “ bugs.” 

The results of the society were good—better than his 
highest hopes; and in spite of crude methods, an interest 
in personal observation was developed, and a desire for 
scientific work was awakened. In 1880 a brief account 
of bis work was published in S¢. Nicholas, and a general 
invi‘ation issued to any who were interested to organize 
similar societies at home and join in this work. The 
response was most gratifying. Letters of inquiry came 
from every quarter of the country. Hundreds of loeal 
societies were formed on his Lenox High Sch:ol model, 
and these were afterward united into a national society, 
known as the “‘ Agassiz Association.” More than fifteen 
hundred local societies have been formed, with a total 
membership of more than twenty thousand. Originally 
designed as a young people’s society, there are now en- 
rolled hundreds of fathers and mothers, teachers, and 
college professors. 

Chapters have been organized in Canada, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Russia, Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Many scientific men have volunteered 
their services as assistants, and a Council of fifty special- 
ists are willing to receive letters from members of the 
Association and to help them over any hard places along 
the road of scientific progress. 

Mr. Ballard is intensifying his efforts to extend its in- 
fluence more widely among the schools which promises to 
broaden its influence. One can become a corresponding 
member, or four or more can organize a “ Chapter.” 
There has been no other force eo potent in stimulating 
the best study of natural science, and too much credit 
cannot be given Mr. H. H. Ballard of Pittsfield, Mass. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. W. A. CLARK, 
Western Normal College, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


Geography is the science which treats of the earth as 
man’s home. It is not “a study of the earth and its 
inhabitants,” nor of man at all, except as conditioned and 
inflaenced by his physical environment. It treats simply 
of the earth in its fitness for man’s abode. An effcrt is 
being made to introduce the term ‘“ Physiography,” for 
advanced geography, but what is needed is not a new 
term for an imperfect idea, but a clearer conception of 
the idea. Geography brings to everyone a knowledge of 
the facts and the philosophical interpretation of his physi- 
cal environment It has been well denominated the 
great calture study of thecommon school curriculum. It 
broadens life’s interests beyond the little sphere of one’s 
own experience of our world home. Geography develops, 
too, the power of observation correcting the sort of mental 
blindness to the world about us which is so mach to be 
deplored. It trains the pupil to reason upon the facts 
observed, till a rainfall becomes more than “a precipita- 
tion of moisture from the clouds.” It develops the 
imagination, creating the wider world to live in. 

The earliest instruction in geography deals mainly 
with what the Germans call fact-lore, what the Committee 
of Ten calls “Observational Geography.” The child 
opens his eyes to the world about him, as a part of the 
furnishings of his home. He should be taught to see not 
only hills and clouds and wind, but the succession of day 
and night, the changing seasons, the stages of plant 
growth, the whole world of interesting phenomena about 
his own home Gradually he comes to use a vocabulary 
of terms of physical science, without attempting to define 
them formally; He must early learn the points of the 

compass, and how to locate objects relatively by direction 


and distance. He should be taught to make simple maps 
of his home surroundings, and how to read the facts of 
topography from such maps. 

Descriptive geography proper is the grammar school 
division of the subject. The pupil is to become, through 
the second band study of the dercriptions of man’s home 
by those who are presumably actuui observers, generally 
intelligent about the regions and countries of the world, 
and able to read current news with pleasure and profit, 

Philosophical geography, the “Rational Geography ” 
of the Committee of Ten, belongs to the secondary school 
period. Astronomy, Historical Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Meteorology, Biology, ete, furnish data, but 
their facts and principles become a part of geography 
only so far as to explain the relations of the earth to its 
fitness for man’s abode. We read back from the observed 
phenomena to their antecedent causes; or, proceeding 
forward, we seek to discover the actions of great forces 
in producing the present states, and fitting the earth for 
man’s habitation. We are just beginning to appreciate 
the influences of geographical features and conditions 
upon the historical development of the race, determining 
the founding and extending of kingdoms, the promoting 
of industry and commerce, and the growth of civilization. 
There are other forces which modify and counteract the 
influences of relief, soil and climate, and all who would 
advance this new science should defend it against the 
unscientific generalizations of the followers of Buckle. 

In this as in all subjects, the first requisite is the 
teacher. No subject demands a broader culture, a wider 
reading or a more comprehensive knowledge of human 
affairs for successful teaching. The teacher must be 
acquainted with the allied physical sciences, not that he 
may teach them in a mutilated form as geography, but 
that he may understand the scope and relations of his 
subject. Out of the fulness of knowledge comes good 
teaching. He must have a student's love of nature, re- 
ceiving from her both the knowledge to be applied and 
the inspiration to raise the work into a true art; and, 
chiefly, he must have a clear conception of what geography 
is, and why it is to be taught. 

A reform in school maps is much needed, and the 
special committee of the Geographical Conference will, it 
is hoped, soon afford relief from the present condition of 
exaggeration of relief features and crowding of details. 
Relief maps should be separate from political, commercial 
and producing maps, and should be limited to the simplest 
facts of contour, relief and drainage, with just enough of 
boundaries, cities, and routes to make relative location and 
extent of regions readily intelligible. Relief models are 
at best of doubtfal utility, and as commonly constructed 
and imposed upon the schools are one of the passing 
wonders, akin to the moulding board nonsense of the 
primary schools. Both teachers and pupils should use 
the blackboard, sketching upon it in simple outline con- 
tour, relief and political features. A good globe is essen- 
tial in every schoolroom, but it is very easy to attempt its 
use in primary grades, to show that the earth is round 
and that people live on the other side, and to deceive 
ourselves as to the results. 

Text-books have a place that geographical readers, 
books of travel, and railway guides cannot supply. The 
text-book is not to be a condensed encyclopedia, but 
should briefly present in systematic form the important 
outline of facts. Geographical readers have been an im- 
portant addition to our apparatus, and enable the teacher 
to arouse interest, even with a poor text-book. Every 
teacher should keep a geographical scrap-book, and should 
train the pupils to aid in making it, insisting upon die- 
crimination as well as the collection of material. 

The earth is the essential basis for all work, and nature 
in the home neighborhood is the school equipment which 
all can have Without a direct and constant reference to 
the physical phenomena within the pupil’s own observa- 
tion, all work with maps, charts, globes, and encyclopedias 
is the merest pretence of teaching. 

The two books which the teacher of geography will 
find of greatest use are Geikie’s “Suggestions on Teach- 
ing Geography,” an invaluable book, and King’s ‘“‘ Methods 
and Aids in Geography.” Besides these, much valuable 
help can be had from Shaler’s “ Man and Nature in 
America,” Huxley’s “ Physiology,” Chisholm’s ‘Com- 
mercial Geography,” Frye’s “Child and Nature,” and 
Parker's ‘‘ How to Study Geography,” 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Georgia legislature has refused to consider women eligible 
for attendance on or employment in the State Normal School. 

In France there are over 26,000 primary and elementary schools, 
where gardening is practically taught in gardens surrounding the 
schoolhouses. 

Professor Skeat, editor of The Oxford Chaucer, says with con- 
siderab'e bitterness, that while the great Cambridge University has 
lecturers in French, German, Persian and Aramaic, and teachers in 
Sanscrit, Hindustani, Tainil, Marathi, Bengali and Burmese, it has 
no English Lectureship. 


Mr. Edward T. Devine has been elected secretary of the American 
Society for the extension of university teaching, in place of Mr, 
George F. James, resigned. Mr. Devine has shown himself emi- 
nently qualified for this promotion. He has been more active in 
the managerent of the society than any one aside from President 
James and hie brother, the secretary. 


It looks very much as though the tide had turned in the matter 
of subarban school militia. Two yearsagoit wasalltherage. To- 
day the sentiment is the other way. Malden, Mase., has emphati- 
cally disbanded the high school company, and many other places 
are considering the question. There is quite a feeling abroad that 
it isthe idea and not the musket that should be taught to shoot. 


Professor Richardson, formerly of Dartmouth, has been ap- 
pointed director of the American School at Athens for a period of 
five years. He is supported in his work by Prof. John Williams 
White of Harvard University. The excavations this spring will 
be in charge of the director of the school, and the material thus 
obtained will be available for special and original work by the 
atudents. 


Columbia College will, on March 15, celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Diez, the founder of romance 
theology. Romance scholars from all parts of the country are ex- 
pected to be present, and papers will be read or sent by Professors 
Price, Cohn, and Todd of Columbia College; Elliott of Johns 
Hopkins; Kittredge and Sheldon of Harvard; Lewis and Harper 
of Princeton; Warren of Adelbert; Fortier of Tulane University 
and others. 


One of the results of the International Congress on Education in 
Chicago last Jaly is the organization of the Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association of America, to secure co-operation in study 
and experiment, and for the development of manual training and 
to promote the professional interests of its members. At a meeting 
of Cincinnati class room teachers the plan and scope of the associa- 
tion was considered, and a committee on constitution was appointed. 
The offirers of the association are, George B. Kilbon of Springfield, 
Mass., president; George S. Waite, Toledo, O., vice president, and 
George Robbins, Frankfort, Ky. ; secretary and treasurer. 


The Harvard Teschers’ Association, which represents those who 
are interested in teaching and in the study of educational questions, 
who have at any time been connected with the University, will 
discues the Report of the Committee of Ten at its annual meeting, 
March 3. Sapt. E. P. Seaver of Boston will open the report on 
mathematics; J. Y. Bergen, Jr,, of the Boston English High School, 
that on Physical Science ; Miss Jennie M. Arme, that on Biology, 
and Byron Groce, of the Boston Latin School, that on History and 
Civil Government. After the dinner of the association a layman’s 
view of the report will be given by Horace E. Scudder of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and President Eliot will open the discussion of 
the report as a whole. 


THIS AND THAT. 


I sum up half mankind, 
And add two thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. 
Defend me, therefore, common sense, say [, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up! 


— Cowper. 


Adelina Patti has just celebrated her fifty-first birthday. 

In 1893 nearly 10,000 musical works were published in Germany 
alone. 

William W. Story, the ecalptor, has just passed his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

For seventy-two years Massachusetts was the only colony to pub- 
lish an almanac. 

The manuscripts of Pope’s travelation of Homer show that he 
used chiefly the backs of letters. 

Miss Olive Schreiner, the auther of The Gory of an African 
Farm, is soon to marry the son of a well-known South African 
farmer and a member of the Cape Parliament. 

Miss Harriet Hoemer is considering an order from an Eastern 
city for a monument to cost $1,000,000, and whose execution would 
probably occupy the remainder of her life time. 

Miss Deborah Knox, who is said to be a lineal descendant of old 
John Knox, the Scotch reformer, is preaching in the country towns 
of eastern Connecticut and western Rhode Island. 

A little girl of six, Mile. Simone de Maupassant, inherite the bulk 
ef the property left by the famous author, Gay de Maupassant. 
She is the daughter of a brother of the novelist. 

Not everyone has so successfal a metbod with the autograph 
fiend as Alexandre Dumas has. Prince Metternich once requested 
an sutograph of him. Dumas wrote, in his best round hand, ‘‘ Re- 
ceived from Prince Metternich twenty-five bottles of his oldest 
Jobannicherg.’? Metternich sent the wine with good grace, 
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Stray Leaflets. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


Use freeh twigs for boutonniéres for Arbor Day. 

Plaited leaves mske pretty sashes for the little girls. 

Have a roll-call with responses about trees or flowers. 

In planting trees and shrubs, add a vine here and there. 

Have the pupils vote by ballot for a state tree and flower. 

Arrange a program suited to the age and ability of your pupils. 

Let the care of each tree, shrub, and vine be assigned to one or 
more pupils, 

Make the wheelbarrows and implements attractive with the class 
colors or other ornamentation. 

No program is complete that does not include ‘‘ Columbia’s 
Emblem,’’ by Edna Dean Proctor. 

Have a Committee on Implements, that spades, wheelbarrows, 
rakes, and all modern conveniences, may be at hand. 

Have a banner carried by each school, on one side of which is 
~ name of the school represented, on the other appropriate quo- 
tations. 

Have the chief kinds of wood that grow in your state repre- 
sented by some pupil who describes its characteristics, value, 
location. 

Have marching among the trees with singing and waving of flags. 

Have one of the older pupils give interesting Arbor Day statistics 
or notes. 

Call attention to names connected with trees given to towns, 
rivers, lakes, etc. For example, Elm Lake, Chestnat Hill, Oak 

aare, Red Ocak, ete. 

he statement concerning the person to whom the trees are dedi- 
cated sbould be carefully prepared and delivered by one of the 
older pupils or the teacher. 

Have the text of law (Governor’s proclamation) of your state 
relating to Arbor Day read by one of the older pupils. Also have 
the circular of the estate superintendent read. 

The best of Arbor Day music can be found in the Codas (Ginn 
& Co.. Boston), Franklin Sqaare Collections (Harper Brothers, 
New York), in the various school song books and the Arbor Day 
manuals, 

An instructive exercise in any district where Arbor Day has been 
previously celebrated is an examination of the trees which have 
been previously set cu’, to see what proportion of them are thrifty 
and have made a good growth. 

One successful teacher divided the Arbor Day work into four 
classes: (1) Tree plantiog avd pruning. (2) Improving interior of 
schoolroom. (3) Improving grounds and fences. (4) Supplyiog 
materials for Arbor Day work. Each of these departments was in 
charge of a committee of six pupils, who were to be responsible for 
the carrying out of all work in their respective lines. The com- 
mittees were named reapectively, ‘‘ Tree Committee,’’ ‘‘ School- 
house Committee,’’ ‘‘ Ground and Fence Committee,’’ and “ Sup- 
ply Cummittee.”’ To these was added a Program Committee,’’ 
instructed to prepare a suitable program to be rendered at the close 
of the daye’s work A member of each committee was chosen, to 
act as overseer of the work of the committee of which he was a 
member, and to record the completion of each item of work on a 
sheet of paper, on which was outlined the work to be done. The 
overseers handed in their reporta at the end of each hour to the 
teacher, thus giving the latter an idea of the progress of each de- 
partment of wirk. 


ESSAY SUBJECTS. 


Why should we observe Arbor Day ? 

What trees furnish for our use. 

A sugar camp 

Historic elms (Old Liberty Elm, Boston; Washington Elm, 
Cambridge; Penn's E\m, Philadelphia). 

Oar achool grounda. 

Associations with trees. 

Trees in myth and history. 

The schoolhouse a home: our daty to beantify it. 

‘The best tree to plant, 

How beantifal school grounds educate ua, 

Color ia the plant world. 

Historie willows (Arnold’s Willows, opposite West Point; Gate's 
Willow, New York City; Pope’s Willow, Twickenham). 


RULES FOR TREE PLANTING, 


According to The Cultivator, the following rules should be ob- 
served for successfal tree- planting : 
First, prepare the ground. Let the soil be deeply and thoroughly 


mellowed. 

Take up the tree with plenty of roots long enought to hold it 
erect without staking. If the roots are bruised, pare off the bruised 
portions. 

Shorten in the head enough to correspond with the loss in catting 
the roots; alway: do this before the buds swell. 

Spread the roots eqaally on all sides and fill in finely pulverized 
soil, leaving no crevices or cavities. 

Plant no deeper than before taking up, but raise the earth an 
inch or two to allow for settling. 

Allow for the length of the roots as great as the height of the 
tree and cultivate to a corresponding distance. 

Never set young trees in a grass field, but always where the 
ground can be cultivated and made mellow. 

If the roots chance to be frozen when out of the ground, they 
may be restored without injary if compactly buried in mellow soil 
before thawing. If thawed when exposed, they will perish. 

Watering a tree in dry weather only wets and cruata the surface, 
A few inches of the top surface should be removed before watering. 


STATES OBSERVING ARBOR DAY. 


Alabama—February 22. 

Colorado— Appointed each year by governor. 
Connectient April or May; appointed by governor. 
Florida— Usually in February. 
Illincis—Spring: appointed by governor. 
Indiana—April and November. 

Towa—April or May. 

Kantas—Appointed by governor, 
Kentacky—Appointed by governor. 
Marylavd—April; appointed by governor, 
Massachusetts—Laet Saturday in April. 


Michigan—A ppointed by governor. 
Minnesota—Usually in April ; appointed by governor. 
Missouri—First Friday after first Tuesday in April. 
Nebraska— April 22. 
Nevada—Usnaliy in April; appointed by governor. 
New Hampsbire—Appointed by governor. 
New Jersey— Usually April; appointed. 
New York —Friday following first day of May. 
Ohbio—April; appointed by governor. 
Oregon—Second Friday in April. 
Pennsylvania—April and October. 
Rhode Island—Appointed by governor. 
South Dakota—Appointed by governor. 
Tennessee— November. 

ermont—Appoin y governor. 
West Virginia— Usually first Friday in November. 
Wieconsin—A pril 30. 
* We shall be pleased to hear of additions, corrections, etc. 


TREE FACTS AND FANCIES. 


In Arcadia, the children in the schools, after seeing that their 
immediate surroundings and the grassy lanes about them are made 
pleasant with fruit aad shade trees, are said, in a spirit of frolic- 
some gladness, to select one near-by home after another in that 
country of good will, and plant about it until the entire neighbor- 
hood has caught the charm. 

The requirement in a certain part of Germany that no pupil 
shall receive graduation papers who has not planted one or more 
growing trees, is wise and full of suggestion. 

Year by year the winters io Russia are becoming colder, the 
summers hotter, dryer and less fruitful, owing to the clearing of 
the woodlands which has caused evaporation to such an extent that 
many once capacious water courses are turned to swamp or desert 
land. There are oaks in England planted beforethe Norman Con- 


quest, yews atill older. 

An oriental proverb worthy to be remembered is ‘‘With time and 
patience each leaf of the mulberry becomes the softest silk.’”’ 

The most remarkable trees as to size are the baotad of Africa, 
the conifers of Upper California, the banyan of India, the lindens 
of Germany, and the oaks and yews of England. There is an 
Arabian proverb that, with the planting of a tree, a blessing comes 
to him who drops the seed. 

A strange avenue of trees is owned by the Dake of Argyll, and 
it is year by year growing longer. Each of the trees in this avenue 
has been planted by some notable person, and a brass plate is 
fastened to the iron fenciog surrounding the trees, signifying by 
whom it was planted. Whenever any remarkable guest visite 
Inverary Castle, he is invited by the Vake to plant a tree in this 
avenue, which is situated on the banks of Loch Fyne. 3 

There are some sixty or seventy species of the maple, ncarly half 
of them belonging to China and Japan. In North America only 
nine species occur. 

The people of ancient Greece believed that in every tree dwelt a 
protecticg nymph, or dryad. Thee dryads were thought to perish 
with the trees which had been their abodes, and with which they 
had come into existence. To willfully destroy a tree was, therefore, 
an impious act, and was very often severely punished. 

Trees grow much faster avd to greater perfection in the United 
States than in European countries. 


TREES AND PLANTS TO DEDICATE, 


(These authors have written especially upon the trees and flowers 
here named for dedication.) 


John G@ Whittier-—White ash, trailing arbutus, palm. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—Sngar, elm, maple. 

James Rasvell Lowell—White birch, willows, dandelion, elm, 
oak, pine, violet. 

Cary Sisters— Basswood. 

William Callen Bryant—Oak, apple, yew. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—Rad maple, hemlock, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—Iron-wood. 

Mrs. Hemans—Apple tree. 

Robert Barns— Daisy. 


BISTORIC TREES, 


The Charter Oak at Hartford, Conn., was so named from the 
fact that it preserved in the hollow of its trunk the charter of the 
Colony of Connecticut, and thus became identified with Ame: ican 


liberty. 

The Elm Tree at Philadelphia. Boneath the wide spreading 
branches of this elm, “ with the san, the river, and the forest for 
witnesses,’ William Penn met with the Indians and made with 
them a treaty of peace and friendship that was never broken. 

The Elm Tree at Cambridge, in the ehade of which Washington 
firat took command of the Continental Army, July 3, 1775. ; 

The French Apple Tree, near Fort Wayne, Ind., where little 
Tartle, the Miami chief, gathered his warriors and fired them with 
his elcquence. 

The grand Magnolia Tree near Charleston, S. C., under which 
Lincoln held » council of war before surrendering the city. 

The great Pecan Tree near New Orleans, under which General 
Packerha » was baried. 

The ‘* Weeping Willow,” in a burying ground near Banker 
Hill, grew from a branch taken from the tree that shaded the grave 
of the great Napoleon at St. Helens, and now waves over that of 
Cotton Mather in New England. i 

The “Cary Tree,”’ planted by the sisters, Alice and Phwbe 

. As the sisters were retarning from school one day they 
found a small tree in the road, and carrying it to the opposite side 
they dog out the earth with sticks and their hands, and planted it. 
When these two children had grown to womanhood and removed 
to New York City, they never returned to their own home without 
paying a visit to the tree they had planted. — That tree is the large 
and bzautifal sycamore which one sees in passing along the Hamiiton 
Taropike from College Hill to Mount Pleasant, Ha ilton County, 
Obio.—Arbor Day Manual. 

Kiog’s Oak at Windsor, a favorite with William the Norman. 

The Croydon oaks which afforded shelter to the Roman army 
when it firet conqaered Britain. 

King John’s Yew, in the meadow near which the Great Charter 


was signed in 1215. 

Tae Parliament Oak ander which Edward the Confessor held a 
Parliament. 

The Bargoyne Elm, Albany, N. Y. 


TREE SENTENCES. 


(The merit of this exercise in the use of a very gocd sentence. Ac- 
cept no formal expressions.) 


Write a gocd sentence about,— 


The ash-tree. The biroh. The elm. 

The hemlock. Toe maple. The oak. 

The walnut. The willow. The poplar. 
The apple tree. The pine. The cedar. 
The chestnut. The maple leaf. The pine need‘e. 
The elm branches. The bire. bark. The acorn. 


The nute of walont. The willow boughs. ‘he pine cone. 
The wood of the cedar. The barre of cheetout. The branches of oak. 
The leaf of the cheetnat. The kinds of apple trees. 


A GENUINE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


An edacational movement on beahalf of the emancipsted serfs 


began io Raseia in 1861. It was in the form of a Sunday School 
for adults. The teachers were unsalaried volunteers, acd the pupils 
were taught in groups. At present 200 000 scholars are enrolled 
under 10.000 teachers. The sul jscts taught are reading, writing, 
arithmetic and religion. The sessions lasts four hours, ten to two. 
Library books are given out to take home. 


SWORD OF LONDON. 


There are four swords belonging to the city of London. The 
sword of state, borne before the lord mayor as the emblem of his 
civic authority. This is the s,ord which used to be surrendered to 
the sovereign at Temple Bar and when she came within the pre- 
cinots of the corporation. The pearl sword, from the nature of its 
orpamente, which is cariied before the lord mayor on all occasions 
of ceremony or festivity. A sword placed at the central criminal 
court above the lord mayor’s chair. A black sword, to be used in 
Lent, on days of public fasts, and on the death of any o! the royal 
family.— Harper's Weekly. 


Department of the Interior 


Wureau of Education 


Washington, D. C,, Jan. 22, 1894. 


“T have just received a copy of your new book ‘ School 
Management’ and I find it one of the most useful and 
practical books that has been written on the management 


of schools. The selection 


of materials for moral lessons 


and your analysis of the moral elements of character and 
your discussion of the question of punishment are so attract- 
ive that I cannot lay aside the book without looking over 


The chapter 


every page. 


on mechanical devices will be 


very helpful to the young teacher because he will find some- 


thing 


that he can make use of at once. 


Most writings on 


this subject fail to give any real help.,—W. T. Harris. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


School Management : By Dr. EMERson E. WHITE. Just issued. 
A practical and valuable treatise for teachers and all persons interested 
in the right training of the young. By mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


New York 


American Book Company 


portiand, Ore 


i 
| | 
A 


March 1, 1894. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

SeLEcTIONS FROM VioTOR Huao. Edited by F. M. 
Warren. 220 pp. 70 ota. 

CoNTES DE DAUDET. Edited by A. Gayot Cameron. 302 pp., 
64x44. 80cts. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In these two volumes Henry Holt & Co. have given those engaged 
in teaching French in this country two most usefal text-books. 
Issued in convenient eize, well printed, and prepared with particu- 
lar attention to the needs of the classroom and modern school re- 
quirements, they are excellent examples of the developed American 
school book. The contents should attract everv teacher who recog- 
nizes the need and possibility of introducting French literature to 
the pupil as soon as he begins to read, and of inspiring a love for 
what is best ia that literatare from the very firet. Both texts may 
easily be used by pupils who have had a year or a year and a half’s 
training, and few children, well taught, will ever read a little of 
Hogo or Daudet without desiring to know each better. Hago is, 
of course, the easier of the two, and in this edition Professor War- 
ren of Adelbert College, has selected passages from Notre Dame de 
Paris, Les Misera’les, aud Quatrevirgt-Treize, and from his de- 
lightfal verse. Daudet is a more difficult author, for the begin- 
ners. and this bas been recognized by Professor Cameron, of the 
She ffi-ld Scientifis School, in bie notes, where the way is eased as 
far as is wise, by helping the reader to understand the peculiarities 
of the diction, the idioms which are so truly a part of the language, 
and the allusions of the stories. The present edition embodies 
many points which the use of the former suggested. Professor 
Cameron has been unusually successful in selecting the sketches 
which are at once most easily used by a clasa of pupils who are get- 
ting their knowledge of the language, and which represent this 
most charming of writers and story-tellers at his best. 

RoMANCE OF THE Insect Worxtp. By L. N. Badnoch, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 5x8}. 322 pp. Price, $1 25. 
Romance of the Insect World sete forth the beauty and the wonder 

of the life of ‘‘things creeping innumerable’’ in such wise that 
ecientific differentiation of organism and fanction appear in their 
highest significanc: ae a means of interpretation to the intellect of 
man of that eternal benediction ‘‘good.’?’ The metamorphosis, 
habitats and habits of the insects are portrayed by the pen of one 
whose perceptions have been quickened and sensitized by a sincere 
love for nature and nature’s laws. 

Notwithatanding Remance of the Insect World ie, aa regards acien- 
tific sccaracy, a concise treatise on entomology. Though not di- 
vided after the sectional manner of a text-book, it is such a book 
as, pat into the hands of the student beginning the study of Natural 
History, will direct bia study strictly on scientific lines and at the 
same time will arouse a deeper interest and purpose in his investi- 
gation than a record of observations. Ic will reveal, not indicate, 
the natural law and ite phenomena. The text is beautifully illus- 
— MY Margaret Badenoch. A glossary of scientific terms is 
incladed. 


GroaraPuHicaL Spice. By Eliza H. Morton. Lebanon, 
Obio: March Bros. 210 pp. 548. Boards. Price, 750. 
The author aptly prefaces this manual for the use of teachers 

with the lines.— 

“There are stranger things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

Then with innumerable valuable bite of authentic information, 
likened to epice in a pudding, she proceeds to add flavor to the 
dryest geographical data by arranging facts in a form and manner 
easy for the teacher to get at and present to his pupils. Every 
bright teacher has long since learned that great truths shine out 
more clearly when supplementary truths are introduced natarally 
in connection; to learn the course of the Gulf Stream remains an 
uninteresting task until the pupil learns to associate with it the phe- 
nomena of ‘‘ Milk Canals’’ and imagines the “ Temples of Coral’’ 
its depths conceal. With limited time and libraries few, teact ers 
can give their scholars as many facte, necessary to a wide iatelli- 
gence of the eubject, as they desira. Such a collection of brief de- 
ec-iptions cf the world’s wonders as Geographical Spice solves this 
vexed question of resources for the teacher by putting at his com- 
mand a book to season his instraction to suit his pupils’ tastes and 
to stimulate their minds to intelligent, vigorous activity. 


A First Lesson 1n Frencn. By Francois Gouin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
5x74; pp. 75 Prica, 90 cents. 

The reputation is wide! established of the Gouin Method, 
whereby a student gains sufficient command of a language for ord.- 
pary use in reading and writiog in an incredibly short time. 
theory of the method already has been set forth st length in a 
volame entitled The Art of Teaching and Studying Language. A 
First Lesson ia designed to illustrate in detail the application of the 
working priovciples of the method, and to explain briefly the theory. 
Professor Gouin bases his method upon the theory that a foreign 
language is acquired in the same way that a child acquires his na- 
tive languege by Jearning to express what he observee. As obser- 


vation is attracted by action it follows that the naming of the ac- 
tion, the use of the verb, is the practical starting-point. Tha verb, 
then, is first tanght, not as a sound or s grammatical principle, but 
asa sense that signifies the understanding of the action. As soon 
as the French verb signifies to the pupil the same idea of its Eng- 
lish equivalent without the suggestion of tbe latter, the verb is 
considered in ite relation to the other parts of a sentence, then in 
its modifications to denote person. The development of the 
thought in its new manner of expression is the idea continually 
presented to the pupil, and A First Lesson proves that at the end 
of the first hour a simple conversation may be carried on between 
the members of the class upon the topic discussed, while the in- 
flection of the regular verb in the present tense has been acquired 
at the same time. The second part of the volume discusses the 
value of the natural method over that of translation. A First 
Lesson, in both parts, ie a most concise, practical, intelligible pre- 
— of a feature that is rapidly becoming a primary principle 
of teaching. 


Contes pE Bauzao. Edited by George McLean Har- 
per and Louis Eugene Livingood. New York: William R. 
Jenkins Boston: T. H. Castor. pp. 219. Price, $1.00. 

The reading of Balzxc may become the work and the passion of 

a leisure life-time, and it iz, perhaps, jast the absorbing hold which 

his stories, once begun in earnest, maintain and prolong, which pre- 

vents his being more widely known. The depth and weight of his 
style, the intricacy of plots and characters, the extent of his vo- 

cabulary, with ite accuracy in technical professional meanings he! p 

in placiog hi wonderful work beyond the reach of very many who 

would enjoy him if they dared to. The work of Balzac, the por- 
trayal of French life, its people and its social currents in high life 
and low, city, town, and village, everywhere revealing the action 
and interaction of habits, characters, and motives, worked out with 
the fidelity and literary perfection which can only ‘come with the 
absorbing study and incessant productiveness which marks the 
great writers of France as of no other language. Professors Har- 
per and Livingood of Princeton have selected a half dozen of 

B,lzao’as shorter stories, in the hope of giving the student of the 

French literature some conception of Balzac’s marvellous breadth, 

his style and the characteristics which make his work unique in its 

scope and its worth, so far as this is possible with the limits of the 
average student’s time. The stories have been edited with a de- 
sign of reducing the difficulties of the language, often such as only 
the technical dictionaries could overcome, and so allowing the 
reader to enjoy the author and artist and forget the bare language. 
The design is all that one could desire, but one wou!d hardly ex- 
pect to find invalide and Sevres’ porcelain regarded as needing ex- 
planation, while the statement that ventre-de-biche is an oath of 
unknown origin makes one wonder if the editors desired to prevent 
the use of the dictionary. The text is excellently printed, and 
offers material for the study of Balzac which many teachers of 
French literature will gladly welcome. 


Tue Dweciers. By Henry Faller. New York: 
Harper Brother+. LItlastrated by T. de Thauletrup. 324 pp. 
Price, cloth. $1.50. 

Here is Chicago, all business, boom, high tension, and rush, pic- 
tured io its realistic and fin de siécle character as a city of architec- 
tural cliffs in whose dizzy heights are the eyries of the eagles of 
tradeand finance. “ The Clifton,” towering eighteen stories upward, 
built to satisfy one man’s pride and a woman’s ambition, is the 
central loci of the individuals who people these pages and whose 
domestic and social lives are 80 closely connected with its four thou- 
sand inhabitants. A young Eastern man casts his lot in this tower 
of Babel and attempts to cope with ihe Western push; he marries 
a Chicago belle; the subsequent events of high living on low salary 
and vain endeavor for social distinction develop the]frequent latter- 
day climax of failure and raiv. The plot is finely and faithfully 
worked out, and enhanced by the graphic illustrations of the well- 
known artist Thulstrup. 


Tre German Grants. By John Lord. New York: 

Fords, Howard & Halbert. 173 pp Price, $14 

These essays upon the founder and the uoifier of modern Ger- 
many, Frederick the Great and Bismarck, have an especial interest 
now, when the great chancellor, in retirement, yet comes so often 
to our notice, io these years, when his death could not at any time 
surprise the world. It is his work, and eepecially his character 
and characteristics, which the publishers have endeavored to eo 
before the reader of these essays. Without a knowledge of Frede 
erick, it is impossible to understand Biemarck avd his work, aud the 
two essays by the gifted author of the Beacon Lights of History give, 
in trath, almost a continuous sketch of German history for a centary 
anda half. To these are added asketch of the Iron Chancellor by 
Bayard (Taylor, who had an opportunity, through his position as 
minister at Berlin, of knowing Bismarck when he was at the height 
of his power and influence, shaping the development of continental 
Europe. A speech by Bismarck before the Reichstag in 1888, with 
reference to Germany’s military position, ‘‘a forty years’ tableau ° 
of the relations of Germany to the rest of Europe is included, and 
and the translation of the treaty between Germany and Austria, of 
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this same year, is also printed, in order to let the reader understand 
allusions in the text more perfectly. The whole makes an extremely 
timely work upon one of the greatest men of all history. 


Germany By Bayarp Taytor. By Marie 
een Taylor. New York: D. Appleton 
e y written by Bayard Taylor will probabl 
remain for long the best available outline of the subject. No pond 
has yet succeeded so well in making clear and coherent what is 
essentially detached and incoherent when viewed from whatever 
point of view. The history of Germany is the history of no nation 
or empire, but the history of a people, and a people in which the 
sense of the history which they are living has never been able to 
become a factor in their development. Bayard Taylor, during his 
residence in Germany as the American Minister, made himself 
familiar with the results of German historical research into their 

own past, and with his author’s gift presented the outcome in a 

form at once compact, lucid, and consistent. This work has now 

been reissued, with an additional chapter bringing the story down 
to the present, and offers probably the best available outline of 

German history for the use of students, whether for private reading 

and study or for class work. 

Dir DeutscHeN HELDENSAGEN vuN GoTTHOLD KLEE. 
Edited by H. J. Woleteohalme. Pitt Preas Series. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 172 pp. Price, 70 ote. 

These stories of Hagen ucd Hilde, and Gadrun, retold from the 
old hero poems, should make admirable texts for use with classes 
undertaking the study of German. They are retold for children, 
and the language is simple and straightforward. The stories of the 
old sagen, to which we English have almost as much right to look 
back with pride as have the Germans of today, are always fascin- 
ating, to every age. The editor has endeavored to make the text- 
book complete in itself, and in notes and vocabulary has aimed to 
provide all the essentials for elementary readinz, without trying to 
replace the more general work with a grammrr, The introduction 
outlines the story and the old song from which it comes. The 
—* designed to afford teachers an excellent text for pupils’ 


Woopre Torre's AND OrHEeR STORIES. 
4 - T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, Cloth, 
Mr. Trowbridge is supreme io his kingdom of story-telling, and 

boys swear loyal allegiance to him because he wields his pen for 

only that which is manly, straightforward, and honest. The heroes 
of his fiction are so real that they create the same qualities in the 
real boys who follow with delight the adventares of young people 
in the ‘* Toby Trafford Series.’’ In the present volume, ‘* Woodie 

**Unacle Caleb's Roan Colt,” ** Ned Lifkins’ 
orefiager,’’ etc , will be of absorbing interect, albeit they conve 

many a salutary lesson. 

Brieat Liaut ror Sunpay By S. W. Straub. 
Chicago: S. W. Straub & Co. Pab. 208 pp. Boards, 35 cents. 
This collection of new and selected songs is appropriately named ; 

for every song and every melody is filled with enough sunshine and 
brightness to wake up the dallest school. Mr. Straub is a veteran 
composer and compiler of books of this class and has here repre- 
sented over one hundred writers and composers in a most refreshing 
variety. The words are of a high order, earnest and telling, while 
the tunes are inspiring, and the harmony is rich. The binding is 
serviceable and attractive, and the type clear and neat. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey; edited by Lewis E. 
Gates; price, $1 00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Sir Roger De Coverley; with Introduction and Notes; price. 40 cts, 
— Evangeline, Snow-8ound, and other Poems; Vision of Sir Launfal 
and other Poems; price, 50 cents, Cartier to Frontenac: The Geo- 

raphical Discovery in the Interior of North America. 1534-1700; by 
Tustin Winsor; price, $400. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & (o. 

Elementary Algebra; by Hamblin Smith, M.A.; price, $100. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co 

Heat; by R. T. Glazehrook; price. $100 History of Mathe- 
matics; by Florian Cajori; price, $350——Tain-’s Modern Régime 
translated by Jo'n Durand: price, $250.—-John Ingerfield an 
other stories; by Jerome K. Jerome; price, 75 cents. New York: 
Henrv Holt & Cv. 

A Chiid’s History of Spain; Ry John Bonner; price, $2.00 — 
Studies of the Stage; by Brander Matthews; price, $1.00 ——the 
Mystery of Able F. refinger; price. $1 25,—The New Prince Fortu- 
natus; by William Black ; price, 80 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: ‘* I have used it in my 
own case when suffering from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying 
results. I have prescribed it for many of the varinus forms of ner- 
vous debility, and it has never failed to do good.”’ 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


VERY DAY we are requested by authorities to recommend teachers for present and future 

openings. During the Spring and Summer months we are asked by School Boards, Superin- 
tendents, College Presidents, and Principals to recommend—often having as high as 25 or 30 such 
requests in a single day. We have already a large number of excellent openings for the school 
year beginning in September. Superintendencies, High School and Town Principalships; Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten positions; College Professorships, Academy Prin- 
cipals and Instructors; Specialists in Music, Art, Drawing, Book-keeping, Penmanship, French, 


German, Elocution, Manual Training, etc. 


Also, several most excellent schools for sale. 


Now is the time to register, if you wish to be in line of promotion and desire a better salary 


for the coming year. 


Send for circulars to 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


6034 Wooprawn Ave, (just south Chicago University), Cxicaco. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 


Executive Committee—Edwin P. Seaver, chair- 
man; John O. Norris, secretary and treasurer ; 
Amy M. Homans, George H. Martin, Myron T. 
Pritchard, Samuel T. Datton. Robert C. Metcalf, 
Henry T. Bailey, Henry Whittemore, Edward 
M. Hartwell. 

According to the vote, passed January 25, the 
following statement is made with regard to the 
committee of the conference : 

Committee on General Kducation—Chairman, Rob 
ert C. Metcalf. 97 Mt. Pl-asant street, Roxbury; 
secretary, Maurice P. White, 1 Copeland place, 
Roxbury. Time of meeting, fourth Satarday in 
each month, at 9 30 a.m. Place, rooms of school 
committee, Mason street, Boston. 

Committee on Kindergarten—Chairman, Samuel 
T. Datton, Brookline; secretary, 1. Freeman Hall, 
Arlington. Time of meeting, f arth Sstarday in 
each month, 11 a.m.; place, rooms of school com- 
mittee, Boston. 

Committee on Form Study, Color, and Drawing— 
Chairman, Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate; sec- 
retary, Jessie N. Prince, Dedham. Time of meet- 
ing, third Saturday in each month, 10 a. m.; place, 
library, Eoglish High School, Montgomery street, 
Boston. 

Committee on Elementary Science— Chairman, 
George H. Martin, Lynn, Mass. ; secretary, Arthur 
C. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. Time of meeting, 
second Saturday in each month, at 9,30 a. m.; 
place, English High School library, Montgomery 
street, Boston. 

Committee on Manual Training—Chairman, Ed- 
win P. Seaver, superintendent of schools, Boston ; 
secretary, Myron T. Pritchard, 125 School street, 
Roxbury. Time of meeting, firet Wednesday in 
each month, at 430 p. m.; place, rooms of school 
committee, Boston, 

Committee on Physical Training and Music— 
Chairman, Edward M. Hartwell, 5 Brimmer street, 
Boston ; secretary, Tillson A. Mead, Chapman 
School, East Boston. Time of meeting, first Sat- 
urday in each month, at 10 a.m. ; place, rooms of 
achool committee, Boston. 

Members of the conference desiring to join any 
of the committees named above, can do so by send- 
ing their request for such assignment to the under- 
signed, secretary of the executive committee. 

By vote of the conference, “ The meetings of all 
committees are open to any member of the confer- 
ence.’”’ JOHN O. Norris, Sec. and Treas. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 23-24: Centrs1 Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bloomington. 

March 28-31; North Nebraska Teachers’ Agsoci- 
ation; Colambua. 

March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 

Rawlins. 

April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 

April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Menomonie. 

April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc.; Frankfort 

April 6-7: Mass. Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers; Boys’ Latin School 
Building, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield Courty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn, 


GEORGIA, 


Georgia has secured a law requiring quarterly 

payment of teachers’ wages. 
ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

* The list of « flicers of the State Association for 
the ensuing year is T. C. Clendenen, Cairo, presi- 
dent; J. W. Hayes, Urbana, Ist vice president; 
Anna I. Davie, Austiv, 21 vice president; J. M. 
Bowlby, Metropolis, secretary; C. O. Scudder, 
South Evanston, treasurer; Homer Bevane, 
Chicago, R. R. secretary ; new member of executive 
committee, Lida B. McMurry, Normal. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and MASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


De. John E. Bradley, president of Illinois 
College. addressed the Peoria city teachers, Febru- 
ary 8, on ‘' Essentials io Education.’”” A large 
number of teachers welcomed President Bradley, 
and listened to a most wholesome address. 

The new principal of Whipple Academy, Jack- 
sonville, is Prin. A. Zeller of the La Fayette [o- 
diana High School. 

An enthusiastic, well attended, well conducted 
four-county institute was held in Virginia, 
Feb. 2 and 3, 

Dr. C. A. MoMurry of the Normal University 
commenced a course of lectures before the teachers 
of Pratt County; sutj-ct, Pedagogy.’’ 

The Conse: vatory of Masic, Jacksonville, burned 
January 23; loss, $20,000. On the 25th the 
schoolhonee at Kenny burned. 

Circular 22, from the state depirtment, deals 
with the subject of vaccination of school children. 

The annual report of the Canton schools for the 
year 93, '94 is very creditable in every respect to 
the board and to Superintendent Bardwell. It 
contains a classified catalogue of the books in the 
high school library, one noticeab'e feature of 
which is the very complete teachers’ library. 

Gen. Charles E. Hovey of Washington, D. C., 
was the first president of ['linois Normal Univer 
sity. He resigned in 1861 to lead out the 334 
Illinois Infantry, as ite colonel. 

The authorities of Illinois College have published 
in pamphlet form the addre:ses made at the inaug- 
oration cf Pres. John Edwin Bradley. Con- 
spicuous among these sddreases are those of Rev. 
Thos. K. Beecher and President Bradley, the 
latter a model of inaugural address. 

His fellow county superintendents and other 
friends are pushing the candidacy of Supt. Geo. 
R. Shawham of Urbana for the nomination for 
state superintendent on the Republican ticket. 
Other names prominently mentioned as candidates 
for the same nomination are William Jenkins of 
Mendota, J. H. Freeman of Aurora, and ex-as 
sistant state superintendent, J. D. Benedict, of 
Denville. It is understood that the present incam- 
bent, Hon. Henry Raab, is not averse to the demo- 
cratic nomination. Other names that have been 
mentioned in connection with the Democratic 
nomination are T.C. Clendenen of Cairo, David 
Felmley of Normal, snd M. P. Rice of Lewiston. 

The boys in the senior class of a Chicago high 
echool, enraged by the fac: that the girls, who are 
in the majority, hed appropriated every place on 
the graduating program, have signed a !compact 
to deprive the graduation exercises of their 
presence. The principsl of the school threatens to 
withhold the boys’ diplomas if their compact ie 
not broken. 


IOWA, 
The Iowa state legislature bas recently passed a 
law that every schoolhouse in the state shall float 
the stars and atripes. 
The ccurse of study of the Ottamwa public 
schools is isened in a neat pamphlet of trixty-three 


pages. Itcontains the course of study revised to 
date for the high school and the lower grades; the 
rules and regulations governing the public school 
management, and many other items of interest. 


MICHIGAN. 


Dr. Horatio Qaincy Butterfield, president of 
Olivet College at Olivet. died recently, of pneumo- 
nia. He was born in 1822, gradosted at Harvard 
in the class of ’48, studied law, and graduated 
from the theological seminary at Bangor in 1853. 
After preaching twelve years, he became professor 
of ancient languages in Washburn College, Kans., 
and two years later became president of that col- 
lege. In ’76 he entered upon the duties as presi- 
dent of Olivet College, which position he held up 
to his death. 


NEW YORK. 


The 194 annual meeting of the music teach- 
ers’ National Associat on will occur at Saratoga 
Springs the fist week in Jaly. The great success 
of the Jast meeting, at Cleveland, in 1892, was 
largely through the personal ¢fforta of Prof. N. 
Coe Stewart, director of music in the public schools 
of that place, who was chairman of the national 
executive committee. For the present year, Mr. 
Louis Lombard of Utica was given this responsible 
office, and that city was to have had the 1894 meet- 
ing, but failing to muster the necessary enthusiasm, 
lost it. Mr. Lombard reeigned, and Saratoga’s smil- 
ing face captured the plum threugh the energy of 
David M. Kelsey, director of music in the public 
schools of that place, who also succeeds Mr. Lom- 
bard as chairmen of the national executive com 
mittee. The coming will be the sixteenth annual 
meeting, and, as usual, will command the highest 
talent in the country at its pumeronus concerts. 

The old building of the University of the City 
of New York is to be razed tothe ground. It has 
been unanimously voted by the executive commit- 
tee to erect a ten-story building,to cost between 
$600,000 and $700,000 The precent university 
building was erected in 1832-35. Professor Morse 
invented the recording telegraph within its walle, 
and there, in 1840, Prof. John William Draper 
took a sunlight ‘‘daguerreotype’’ of his sister, 
the fist work of this kind sccomplished in 
America. 

Jadge Ccxe of the United States District Court 
is delivering to the students of the law school, Cor- 
nell University, a series of lectures on ‘Admiralty 
Law.” 

There has been introduced in the legislature a 
bill appropriating $150,000 for the erection of a 
State College of Veterinary Science at Cornell, 
Last year the legislature gave $50,000 for an agri- 
cultural building. 

The following item is attracting much attention : 
Last year New York City paid $4,000,000 for 
schooling, $7 000,000 for amusements, and $60,- 
000,000 for liquor. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


State-Superintendent Lewis bas appointed Sapt. 

W. H. Anderson of Wheeling, A. J. Wilkinson of 
Grafton, Wm. Straus of Parkersbarg, Col. Thos. 
E Hodges of the normal school, Huntington, and 
A. C. Kimler, principal of the normal school of 
Shepherdstown, a committee in the interest of 
West Virginia representation at the National Eda- 
cational Association at Duluth in Jaly. 
Dr, A. D. Mayo is to begin a three months’ visit 
to West Virginia by spending the first week of 
April ip the schools of Huntington. He will lect- 
ure to the teachers in the afternoon and to the 
public in the evening of each day. 

Superintendent Lewis’ graded course of pri- 

mary instruction for the country schools, sent out 
early in December to put in operation January 1, 
is a well and carefully prepared mannal which, 
if properly followed, will prove a lasting benefi 
to the schools of the state. It is moat highly com- 
mended, both in and ont of the state. 
The state normal echool at Huntington, with 
about its usual attendance, is doing excellent work 
under Col. Thomas E Hodges and bis abla corps 
of assistants, Mies Venie J. Lee, Mr. John Simp 
son, Miss Jessie Holderby, Miss McChesney, Mice 
Rose M. Sweeney, and Mr:, Lillie B, Bowne. 


VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


Seventeenth Annual Session, Beginning July 9, 1894. 


School of Methods: 


Academic Departments: 


Emerson College of Oratory: Prof. ana Faculty. 


The attendance for the last few years has been 


over 600, from 44 States and Territories, mak- 


ing this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


Ge" SEND FOR LARGR CIRCULAR giving full informatian in re 
gard to the outlines of work 
departments, advantages ‘ffered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination 


W. A. MOWRY, 


Pres., SALEM, MAss. 


A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WORCESTER, Mass, 


ALLAN LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
Portland to Liverpool. 


TO LIVERPOOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW, 


Cabin, $45 and upward. Second Cabin, 830. 
Steerage at Lowest Kates. 


Also State Line Steamships, 


Saloon, #40 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
Passevger accommodations unsurpassed 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, 


Second Cabin, 830 ; Steerage, g24. 
Apply to H, & A, ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston, 


j FREE A fine Ks gold pla- 
ted watch to ev. 


ay on et this out and send it to us with 
5 your full name and address, and we 


s willsend you one of these elegant, 
pl*? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
i 8 by express for examination, and if 
si" you think it is equal in appear- 
ance to any $25.00 gold watch 
> pay our sample price, $3.50 and 
express charges, and it is yours. 
Cuarantee for 5 Years 
sent with every watch, and if 
vou sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 dava only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 


994 Dearborn Chicago, Il, 


ry 


SUIT SCHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES. 
REF: BOARD °F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO, 


») The PAR EXCELLENCE of 


LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Which LEADING PHYSICIANS everywhere 
admit is the only sure PREVENTION and 
CURE of CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA and 
Throat Diseases is found in the use of our 


> 
4 

> 
> 

> 
; IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE, $ 

4 
> 

7 


It is also invaluable forthe PREVENTION 
of COLDS, and building up general health, 
Send for circular to Hycrenic Suppiy Co., 
Post Office Box 1951, M, Boston, Mass. 


OKLAHOMA, 


The governor has removed from office Stats 
Superintendent of Public Instruction J. Parker 
and appointed as hia successor Mr, K. D. Cannon, 
bat Mr.-Parker defiantly declines to step down 
and out and atill ‘‘ holds the fort’’”’ 


WISCONSIN, 

The report of the public schools of La Crosse 
for 1893-94 is duly issued. Therein may be found 
the complete course of study and the teacher's 
manual and the superintendent’s report. The 
latter shows the enrollment of the public schools 
to number 8 957, a gain of 348 over last year. The 
daily per cent of attendance is 95 1, and the num. 
ber of pupils that have been neither absent or 
tardy daring the past year is 133. La Crosse hag 
eight brick school buildings, and six modern build. 
ings. Important changes in methods and times cf 
promotion, avd in courses of stady, ard methods 
of teaching, have been made to advantage daring 
the past year. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

MAINE, 

Professor Mathews, profeseor of history, Colby, 
hae accepted a professorship in the divinity school, 
Chicago University, to begin in August. 
The Guilford High School pupils are securing a 
library by the *‘ earn-a-dollar plan.’’ One boy ia 
baying paper rags and two girls hauled four cords 
of wood. 
The spring term of Wilt»n Academy opened 
with ninety pupils. 
Mies Nellie Bakeman gave up her situation Jast 
year ag teacher in Coburn Classical Institute to sc. 
licit fands for a ladies’ dormitory at Colby. 
The recent discussion at Lincoln Academy, New 
Castle, was ‘‘ Reso’ved, That it is not right to 
study on Sunday,’’ was decided in the negative as 
per the merits of the argument. 
The spring term at Maine State College has a 
large number. 
Mics Estelle Daering, Waterboro, has been en- 
gaged as teacher of masic in the Augnuata schools. 
Col. Geo. Biin, Kentucky, lectured before the 
Brighton High School recently. 
The district system in the state expires March 1, 
and the town system becomes a law. 
The gradaating class from Cony High School in 
the spring will number eighteen. 
State Superintendent Luce has issued a circular 
of information, with the law appended, relating to 
the duties of towna on the incoming of the town 
system of echools March 1 in lieu of the defunct 
district plan. 


Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
tie, are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. V._ All druggists. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
$10.50 Rurythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 


ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeara Shipped any 
where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad- 
vance. 75.00) now in use. World's Fair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit 
Write to-day for our FREE CATALOGUE 


LARGE 
Oxford Mfg. Co. 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


LETTERS of satisfaction and even delight are 
beginning to pour in upon us from subscribers 
who have received the first parts of the Stoddard 
Art Series. 
Here is a sample from a City Superintendent in 
in Indiana: 


Gentlemen; ‘‘Inclosed you will find 20 cents in 
stamps, with two coupons for Nos. II. and III. of 
‘he Art Series. No. I. has been received and I 
am delighted with it.’’ 

If you have not yet ordered the first parte, do 80 
at once, you can’t sfford to miss this opportunity. 


| ATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Expert Teaching. 
| FORM CLUBS NOW 
AND SAVE FXPENSES. 
CIRCULARS READY. Address 
, SHER MAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N.Y 
Cuag. F. Kina, Boston Highlands, Mass, 


TEACHER OF MANUAL TRAINING wanted to g0 
South. American woman preferred. 
EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WANTED TEACHER ( F MODERN LANGUAGES-- 
Berlitz Method, also vocal teachers 
to go South. 


EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 


59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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Hon. Nelson A. Luce, state superintendent of 
schools, made his regalar midwinter visit of in- 
apection to the etate normal school at Farming- 
ton, Friday, Feb 9. Mr. Luce found the largest 
attendance in the history of the school. He com- 
plimented Principal Parington and his able corps 
of assistants upon the fiae condition in which he 
found everything, and the high standard of 
scholarship required. Mr. Luce went from there 
to the inspection of the state normal school at 
Castine, and is jast from the inspection of the 
Madawaska Normal and Trainiag School at Fort 
Kent, whose fiae new buildings and earnest pupils 
particularly impressed him. 

Professor Little is workiag on the new general 
catalogue of the college, whose publication was 
authorized by the board of overseers at their 
annoal meeting last Jane. The last general 
catalogue, which was the first one of the kind the 
college had issued, appeared in 1889, and this will 
be thoroughly revised and additions made up to 
date. There will be a brief sketch of all graduates 
of the college, and a new feature will be a similar 
list of all who have ever attended but have never 
graduated. The volume will be of about 300 
pages, and the first one hundred will be devoted to 
ahistorical sketch of Bowdoin, now being prepared 
by Professor Little. This will be illustrated with 
views of the college grounds and buildings, past 
and present. The book will probably be ready 
for distribution by the middle of May. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Committee on Education reported in the 
senate in favor of the $100 000 grant to the Worcesa- 
ter Polytechnic [ostitute, to be paid in two instal- 
ments,—$50 000 this year and $50 000 next. 

Toesday, Feb. 13 the teachers of the Brockton 
public schoola tendered a reception to Mr. S 
Franklio Packard. Mr. Packard has served this 
manicipality as member of the school board twenty- 
one years—an epoch in the life of any man, and a 
longer term, with one exception, than the office 
has ever been awarded to any citizen of the town. 
He taught io the ‘‘ old rid schoolhouse ’’ in Cope 
land district in 1850, ‘over forty-three years ago. 
Following thie up, he tanght schools at Abington, 
Stoughton, Randolph, East Stoughton, and South 
Abington. A pleasing program was of musical 
and literary was presented, after which a lunch 
waa served to the guests. 

By the generosity of the ‘‘ Sons of the Revolu- 
tion,’”’ a copy of the beantifal reproduction of 
Staart’s portrait of Washington, recently published 
by A. W. Elson & Co. of Boston, handsomely 
framed, has been presented to every Boston public 
school. The presentation was made in connection 
with the Old South celebration of Washington’s 
birthday, Thursday, F.b. 22. Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale made the presentation speech, and Mr. 
John Tetlow, master of the Girls’ High School, 
responded. 

Brookline seems to have made a success of er- 
riching the grammar grades by the introduction of 
anelementary chemistry course which Mias N. M. 
Wiley has skillfally developed. 

Ware has realized the advantage of having a 
superintendent of schools, and has decided by vote 
of the school board to create such an cffice and 
select a candidate therefor. 

The following report will ‘show that the ocat of 
running the schools of Westfield the past year was 
about $3,800 more than the previous year. The 
increase was caused by having two more wecks of 


Teaohers’ Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli 
mate for afew years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. Bex 407. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. | 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer ie 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it ben:fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


school than in 1§92, the purchase of $500 worth 
more of coal, increased salaries of teachers, and 
the adding of a teacher of drawing to the h'gh 
school corps. From the academy fund $1,400 less 
was received by the committee than in previous 
years, but the net balance to the committee’s credit 
in the hands of the town tressurer at the close of 
the fis al year, Feb. 1, was only $500 less than a 
year ago. The appropriations asked for the ensu- 
ing year aggregate but $500 over last year’s figures. 
Superintendent Danforth’s report shows a note- 
worthy gaio in attendance and less tardiness than 
ever before. The schools are in excellent con- 
dition. 

The normal school committee has voted to ex- 
tend an iovitation to visit Pittsfield to the legisla- 
tive educational committee before final action is 
taken regardivg the !ozation of the proposed new 
school. 

Mies Foss, teacher at the Morningside, Pitts- 
field School, has resigned to accept a position in 
Stockbridge. 

A friend of Amherst College has given money 
toward establishing a loan fund from which a lJim- 
ited number of loans, in small amounts, can be 
secured by students who are working their way 
through college, and who prefer to take assistance 
by way of loans rather than gifts. Preference will 
be given to students in the last two years of the 
course, and as funds for the aid of students for the 
ministry are larger than the funds of other stu- 
dents, those studying for the ministry are debarred. 
Loans will be made in limited amounts, generally 
less than $100 a year, to students whose expenses 
do not exceed $150 a year. For theese loans the 
student’s note will be taken at 4 per cent interest, 
payable the first or second year after graduation, 
anless the student goes to a higher professional 
school, in which case the time may be extended 
for three years. 

The third annual meeting of the Harvard Teach- 
ere’ Asecciation will be held on Saturday, March 
8, at Sever Halil, Harvard University. The sub 
jet for discussion is the Report of the Committee 
of Ten on Secondary School Studies. The pro- 
gram ia as follows: ‘‘ Discussion of the Report of 
che Committee of Ten on Mathematics,’’ by Edwin 
P. Seaver, superintendent of schools, Boston. 
‘* Discussion of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten on Physical Science,’’ by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 
English High School, Boston. ‘* Discussion of the 


Report of the Committee of Ten on Biological 


Teachers Wanted 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


FOR 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 


call their attention to this opportunity. 


A five 


months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


PROMISES TO BE 


A 


WONDEREUL SUCCESS, 


Fudging by the orders already received for the first parts. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JOHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


These Photographs are Object Lessons. 


our children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
cEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


Special 


Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of 
your name and address in full. 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 
the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 


Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. You must send us as 


many coupons as you order parts. 


Write your name and address plainly on each coupon. 


As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit of our readers, we cannot 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you Can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


PARTS 1 TO7 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


with the number on your coupon. 


(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 


Don’t fail to start in with the first part, and then keep in line for those that follow. 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 
Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Science,’ by Miss Jennie M. Arme, Bostor, 
‘* Discussion of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten on History and Civil Government,”’ by Byron 
Groce, Latin School, Boston. General discussion. 
The annual dinner of the Association will take 
place immediately after the meeting at Sever Hall. 
Members of the Association and their guests will 
meet at the Colonial Clab on Qaincy Street. The 
after-dinner topic is ‘‘ The Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten—a Non-Professional View,’’ by Horace 
E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. After 
Mr. Scudder’s address the discussion of the Report 
asa whole will be continued by President Eliot 
and others. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


Spring Vacancies. 


The Providence School Board appeals to the 
legislature to ra‘se the school age to fourteen years. 


CONNECTICUT, 

Nearly 100 teachers from all over the state 
attended the third annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, Feb. 24. Isaac Thomas, principal of 
the Hillbouse high school, presided. (flicers were 
elected as follows: Psesident—Isaac Thomas, New 
Haven; Vice President—R. P. Keep, Norwich; 
Recording Secretary —Malvina A. Howe, Hartford ; 
Corresponning Secretary—KRev. H. G. Belcher, 
Hotchkiss School, Lukeville; Treasurer—A. S, 
Knight, Hartford. Following the election of 
officers there was a full discussion of matters intro- 
duced at the meeting, led by Rev, James Stoddard 


of Cheshire. 


Leam da Yyurte Well 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


Mention this paper, 


“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 


INOW READY. 


Farrian Com 


EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS [AN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


plete System 


Penmanship. 


By J. w. 


FARR, 


Author. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


Address (to-day) 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientifi’ 
Principles, which are actualiy applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teachiog Penmanship. 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. 
mavship plates, 123 lessons in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” ‘‘ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” * Measurement,” “Angle,” 
Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters and Cap. 
itals with “ Rules” for same. 23 lessons in Correspondence ; 20 lessons in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book keepieg. making a total of 300 pp. 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 
and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantially bound large plain print, 
heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owirg toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Aree Copies; but in order to introduce this work into the 
schools and colleges of the United States, at once, we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 
Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, or $1.00, for first introduction into class use. Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 


It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts 


ta Yule Yell 
SPECIAL. 


For $1.50 we will send the complete work 
postpaid, provided your order reaches us 
ON OB BEFORE MARCHE ‘1, next 
This is ‘Special,’ avd orders will not be 
filled at this rate after March 31, 1894. 


It contains 200 elegant illustrative pen* 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey . 
Cartier to Frontenac . 
A History of Mathematics 


Taine’s Modern Régime . ‘ 
Jonn Ingerfield and Otaer Stories 
A Child’s History of Spain . 
The Flight of the Swallow 
Ships that Pass in the Night . . ‘ 
The Evolution of Woman > 
Secularism Its Progress and Morals. > 
Natu al Resources of the United States. ° 
In the Foot Prints of Charies Lamb. . . 
The Jacobean Poets ‘ 
The Eoglish Church in the Nineteenth Century 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Gates Ginn & Co, Boston $1 00 
Winsor Houghton. Mifflin & Co, Boston 4 00 
Macmillan & Co, New York 

erro “ ‘ 

Durand Henry Holt, New York 2 50 
Jerome te “ 75 
Matthews Harper & Bros, “ 1 00 
Booner “ 2 00 
Morgan Anson D. F. Randolph, N Y 1 75 
Harraden G. P. Putnam’s Sons, vd 1 00 
Gamble 2 pid 1 50 
Bonham 1 75 
Pattoo D. Appleton & Co, 8 60 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons, ; 
Goss 

Overton Longmans, Green & Co, “ 4.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

SPECIAL attention is invited to the Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency, whose card appears in our col- 
umns. It is under the management of Prof. Fred 
Dick, ex-state superintendent. Colorado has a 
high standard of edacational work, and we have 
reason to believe that the professional experience 
of Professor Dick will materially assist in its ad- 
vancement. 


ImPORTANT.—When visi New York City, 
save Bageage Express and Aire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Who can tell me who George Washington 
was?’ asked a teacher in a primary school. A 
number of little hands waved eagerly. ‘‘ Well, 
Jimmy, you may tell me,’’ said thet acher. ‘‘He 
was the first prisoner of the United States,’’ an- 
awered Jimmy, proudly. 


— Mamma— “Bessie, how many sisters bas your 
new playmate?”’ Bessie—‘' He has one, mamma. 
He tried to fool me by saying that he had two 
half-sisters, but I guess thet he didn’t know that 
I studied fractions.’’"—N. Y. Sun. 

— The usual treatment of catarrh is very un- 
satisfactory, as thousends oan testify. Proper 
local treatment is positively necessary to success, 
but many, if not most, of the remedies in general 
use aff urd but temporar, relief. A cure certainly 
cannot be expected from enuffs, powders, douches, 
and washes. Ely’s Cresm Balm, which is so 
highly commended, is a remedy which combines 
the important requisites of quick action, specific 
curative power, with perfect safety and pleasant- 
ness to the patient. The druggists all sel it. 


— Not long ago a well known canon of West- 
minster was marrying two of his servants, one of 
whom was his footman. As it had been his cus. 
tom whenever he anewered a question, the footman 
saluted. The canon whispered to him to tell him 
to dispense with the salute, and simply say — after 
him, It was an unfortunate instruction, for when 
the question came, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife?’’ etc., the footman was 
. ee to the very letter, and said, ‘‘After you, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art for March contains the 
following very valuable articles. The frontispiece 
s *‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’”’ by J. W. Water. 
house, A.R.A. (etched by H. Macheth-Raeburn) ; 
Bartering With Britons,’’ by Sir 
Frederic Leighton Bart; ‘‘ The ‘Old Masters’ at 


the Royal Academy,’’ by Lionel Cust, with four 
illustrations; ‘‘ Some Rising Artists,’? by Mrs. H. 
L. Postlethwaite, with nine illustrations; ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ Note on the Frontis- 
piece; ‘* From Dawn to Dusk (poem), by Arthur 
L. Salmon, illustration by H. J. Stock, R. L; 
‘* The Collection oj Mr. Gilbert Moss, Liverpool,’ 

by Alfred T. Story, with seven illustrations; ‘‘The 
Gold Medals of the Royal Aca‘emy Schools,’’ by 
R. Jope-Slade, with four illustrations; *‘Scme 
Recent I'lastrated Volumes,’’ with five illustra- 
tions; ‘* H. H. R chardeon, Architect,’’ by Horace 
Townsend, with eight illastrati:ns; ‘' Illusions in 
Art.”” by T. S. Galick; ‘‘ Our Iilustrated Note- 
Book,’ with nine illustrations. The Chronicle of 
Art is full of valuable matter for the lowest stu- 
dent of Art. Price, $3.50 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: The Cassell Pablishing Co. 


— Mr. Appleton Morgan opens the March Popu- 
ar Science Monthly with # severe arraignment of 
prohibition under the title “Abolish all Prohibitive 
Liquor Laws.’’ The same number contains some 
interesting recollections of his long intimacy with 


“*Tyndall,’? by Professor Huxley. Frédéric 
Houssay describes, with illustrations, certain In- 
dustries of Animals,’’ which closely resemble some 
industries of man. ‘* The Origin of Right-handed- 
ness’’ is treated by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. John 
G. Rothermel gives a popular account of what has 
been discovered concerning ‘* Fossil Man,”’ describ- 
ing, with illustrations, the Neanderthal, Spy, Cro- 
Magnon, and other famous ekeletons. Amherst 
W. Barber contribates ‘‘The Earopean Law of 
Torture. Under the title ‘‘ Castoms and Supersti- 
tions of the Mayas there is a curious assortment of 
the beliefs of this people, contributed by Mrs. 
Alice D, Le Plongeon. The article is fully illas- 
trated. Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., writes 
on ‘‘ Biology and Ethics.’’ There is an article on 
“The Action of the Massage Upon Maseles,”’ 
by Dr. Douglas Graham. The first of a series of 
papers on ‘* The Ice Age and its Work,” by Alfred 
Rassel Wallace, appears in this number. Other 
articles are ‘The Founder of the firat Scientifis 
Journal,’’ by Jacques Boyer, and a sketch; with 
Portrait, of Jean Martin Charcot, the French phy- 
sician. In the Editor's Table the evil of partisan 
appointments to < ffise, the demoralizing effect of 
sensational and trival journalism, and the scien- 
tific blonders of imaginative writers are considered. 


—Practica! philanthropists will be delighted with 
the forcefal suggestions in President John H. Fin- 
ley’s articles on “‘ How Not to Help the Poor,’’ in 
the March number of The Chau'auquan. Some 
good rules to follow in public avd oral debate are 
formulated by Dr. J. M. Backley; ‘“‘ The Modern 
Cities of Italy and their Development”’ ia discussed 
by P. Valari; the brilliant series of scientifis arti- 
cles ie continued by a dissertation on chemistry by 
Prof. Ira Remeen: E. Panzicchi writes entertain. 
ingly of ‘* Verdi’s O'd Age’’; a study of Thomas 
A. Edson and the inflaence of his inventions upon 
our civilization is contributed by Charles Barnard ; 
Emily M. Barbank describes the ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
Colonies of Germany”: Pres. Geo. L. Cary tells 
‘* What Makes a Unitarian ’’; a ‘‘ Study of Arna- 
chists and their Theories in Europe’’; the Rev. 
S. Parkes Cadman telle ‘‘ What Millionaires give 
to Schools;’’ ‘* The Principles and Pastimes of the 
French Salon”’ are depicted by Ida M. Tarbell; 
Victor Yarros explains ‘‘ The Decline of Tolstoi’s 
Philosophy’; vumerous illustrations add to the 
deecriptions in John R. Spear’s ‘* Miner's Homes 
in the Mojave Desert”; Angeline Bryce Martin 
writes on ‘What is Politeness’’? Ram- 
mage Among Colorial Almanacs,’’ by Agnes M. 
Lathe, results in much that is amusing regarding 
this class of literature; Mrs. J. Fowler Willing 
makes a Plea for the Jew, in “A Secret Blade in 
the Hilt’’; some rules for calls and visite are given 
by Harriett F. Robinson; a short story from the 
German is an attractive feature. The department 
** Woman’s Council Table ’’ is fall of good things, 
and the editorial and C.L.S C. pages are of es- 
pecial value. 


— Worthington’s Magazine for March is bright, 
fresh, and full of entertaining articles, with fine 
press-work, and especially prepared illustrations 
that add greatly to the charm and value of ite 
pages. The leading article, ‘‘ Scenes in the Snake 
River Valley,” by Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin 
College, is an account of a trip taken for scientific 
purposes. Mrs. Livermore’s serial, ‘'One of the 
Forty-niners,’’ gains steadily in interest. Another 
interesting paper of historic valae is ‘‘ The Fate of 
Aaron Barr’s Danghter.”’ ‘‘Giant’s Bracket,’’ 
the serial written for “Our Young People’’ by 
Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley College, is 
charming the younger readers. Hartford, Conn.: 
A. D. Worthington Co, 


— The March number of The Forum contains a 
very able discussion of the ‘‘Income Tax,’’ by 


Mr. David A. Wells against it In this number is 
the first of a series of articles on different systems 
of Socialism or Communism that are favored by 
different groups of agitators in the United States; 
Mr. Edward Bellamy explains definitely the pro- 
gramme of the Nationaliste, and Prof. William G. 
Sumner of Yale University criticise this program, 
showing its impracticability. Another striking 
article is a searching inquiry into the causes of 
Railroad failures in 1893, by Mr. Simon Sterne. 
There is also an interesting study of the religious 
condition of an old Paritan town in Massachusetts, 
showing the lapse of the force and power of the 
ehurches, by the Rav. Wie. Bayard Hale of Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. The Forum iain the front rank of 
periodicals that treate of timely topics with the 
grasp and vigor of the beat minds of the nation. 
Price, $3.00 a year. New York: The Forum Co. 


— The Century for March bristles with pointe, 
having a number of articles on novel and unique 


Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


topics. The opening article is a sketch of life in 


Hon. Uriel 8. Hall of M esouri, in favor of and by | grace 


Miss Auna L. Bicknell, who was an inmate of the 
Tuileries as an instructor of the children of one of 
the court families, illastrated with full-page por. 
traits of the Prince Imperial, ‘ Napoleon III. and 
Eugénie,’’ and an engraving of the head of the 
Empress, from Winterbalter’s famous group,—the 
last being printed as a frontispiece with an app o. 
priate Second Empire decoration. Mrs. Sophie 
Howard Ward contributes the story of the ‘' Mig. 
chiavza,’’ or the famous farewell banquet given in 
Philadelphia in 1778 im honor of Sir William 
Howe, then commander-in-chief of the British 
armies in America, Mrs. Ward supplying the 
preface, and the main story of the f €:@ being from 
the unpublished manuscript of Mejor Andie, 
The article is accompanied by a portrait of Mrs, 
John Eager Howard. A paper by Josiah Fiyat, 
** The City Tramp,’’ sets forth the character, mo. 
tives, and general method of procedure of this 
class. Illustrated from life by Paps and Martin, 
‘* Earthquakes and How to Measure Them’? is 
the subject of a popular paper by Prof. Eiward S, 
Holden of the Lick Observatory. A graphic 
record is recorded in Mr. Stephen Bonaal’s ‘' Pii- 
grimage to Lourdes.’’ Schumann gives a paper 
on Mr. Grieg, by William Mason, the well-known 
musician. ‘‘ The Madison Square Gardon,’’ Now 
York, is the eubject of a paper by Mrs. M. G. 
Ven Reneselaer. A seasonable topic is supplied 
by “ The Suppression of Bribery ia England,’ a 
subject to which the writer, Prof. Jsremiah W, 
Jenke of Cornell University, bas given careful 
study as well as much personal iovestigation in 
England. The fic:ion of the namber inc!udes the 
continuation of Mark Twain’s Pudd’ahead W)!- 
son.”’ The humor of the extracts from Padd’n- 
head Wilson’s calendar is of Mr. Clemezs’s best. 
There is a striking illustration by Louis Loeb. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s *‘ d’Alene’’ is 
continued. In adition to these serials there are 
four short stories: (1) ‘‘ The Courting of Jafrow 
van Loo,” by Anna Eichberg King, with an illus- 
tration by George Wharton Kdwards; (2) ‘' [sam 
and the Major,’”’ by Harry Stillwell Edwards, the 
author of Two Ranaways”’; (3) The Timber 
Cruiser,’’ by Jalius Chambers, an illustrated, out- 
of-the-way sketch of life near the sources of the 
Mississippi; and (4) ‘‘The Great Sympathetic 
Strike,’’ by Charles Belmont Davis, a skit on labor 
troubles. On art there is an article by Cole, in the 
Od Dutch Masters series, yo | the famous 
Night School,’ by Gerard Dou. Mr. Cole adde 
a page of text aboot Diu. Charles de Kay con- 
tributes an article on ‘' Drowsy Kent,’’ ilia trated 
with drawings by John A. ‘raser. There is an 
essay by James Russell Lowell on ‘‘ The Imagina- 
tion,’’? which has all of Mr. Lowell’s charm cf 
, humor, and profound thought. There is 
also The Anti-Catholic Crusade, vigorous psper 
by the Rev. Washington Gladden of Colambu:, 
Ohio, directed against the methods of the Ameri- 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Pretects the Miem- 
brane from 

Additional Cold. 
Sesteres the 

Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 


A poss icle is applied into each noststl and is agreeable 


Tuileries Under the Second Empire,” by 


ce cents. at Druggirts; by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS’ 58 Warren St. New York. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


At the opening of next term, in a New England 
city, a lady teacher of Vocal Music (Holt’s Svetem). 
Guaran salary, $275 which may be much in. 
creased by private instruction. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School f-r Young Ladies and 
Children,—good will and furniture—in a delightful 
New England 7, For particulars apply to 
IRAM UOKUUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Street. Boston. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Sciences. will 

rT or their Interest to regist 
at once, with the a 

BURKAU OF 
DUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent free, _ 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

Romeraet Rt.. Roaton. 


” Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset &t.. Boston. 


HEN OORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


what trees to plant and how to plant t 


Hixercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions on 


popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Price, 25 cts. 


hem ; a list of appropriate selections from 


Native Trees. 


in town and country. 
published on the subject. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: 


assistance.’’ 


Dick’s Festival 


Arbor Day, Memorial Day, &c. 
Paper binding. 


A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 


Second Bdition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cts. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been 


tions of trees in Botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner 
needs something more simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. In encouraging 
pupils to observe and study trees, teachers will unqu:stionably find this little book of great 


Containing elaborate Exercises, Programs, Prize Songs, and Marches for 


‘‘For the general reader the scientific descrip. 


Reciter. 


Price, 30 cents. 


# ARBOR DAY IS COMING. # 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT: 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cts. 
California Giant. 

Charter Oak. 

Washington Elm. 

God Bless Our Trees. 


Plant Charts. 10 cts. each. 


Size 24x36 inches. 


1. Types of Roots. [ Leaves. 
2. Margins, Bases, Shapes of 
3- Types of Corollas. 

4- Type of Crowfoot Family. 


“* Mustard * 
7- Composite 
8. “ “ Mint “ 
9: “ Lily 
1o “ Pulse 


These charts, from 4 to 10, each show 


flowers, stalk, leaves, and parts of flowers 
enlarged 


Address 


TISERS please mention thic Jeurnal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN Y, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston {J 
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Association. In “* Topics of the) THE range covered by the STODDARD ART 
Time” is ‘How Bribery at Elections May be/ Srnres embraces the whole world, and a complete 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Prevented,” with P suggestions. The seri “ Thirty-two Portraits of Great Texchers” that we: ublished last year, to scatter advertisements of 
es will give the faitbfal illastrations THOSE Aud they wil: be reprinted, for in advertise- 


editor also discusses ‘‘ The Only Literary Success 


this Agency are ne rly gone—les: than 2000 left 
ments this Agency foil ws Shakespe+re aud does not repeat itself. The first 15600 teache's who 


: ‘“ ” f all that is int ti d derfal the 
Worth Having.’”’ Ina ‘* Open Letters’’ there is nteresting and wonde: on 
f Pt . end a 2-cent stamp will get this pamphl-t free, ne next 300 will get it for 10 cents each; the next 100 will get it 
timely article on ‘‘ The Vancouver Centenary, and globe. All the famous cities, all the noted acenes, | for 25 cents each; and the next 100,000 will not get it at all You will remember that it contains portraits and 
Locke, Mann, Melan:thon, Miller, Montaigne, More, 


biog: aphies of Aristotle, Arno:d, Karia'd, Rasedow, 


the Discoverers of Pacific America. lo Lighter all the grand old ruins, all the wonderful bridges, Colburn, Comenius, Dwight, Kmerson, Epicuras, 32 Page, Pes'a'ozzi. Piato, Pythagoras, Richter, Rousseau, 


Vein’? presents contributions by Edward A. ie 


Charch, Joel Benton. Charlotte Fiske Bates, and 


rasmus, Froebe!, Hamilton, Harris, Jacotot, Schimmelpeinich, Sccrates, Sturm, Taylor, Tilling- 


all the great works of art, either from the brush hast, and Emma Willard—quite a variety, aud a good deal that you can’t get any where else. It cost us a thonueand 
dollars to prepare ard priut the edition now 80 nearly exhausted, but it has paid very well. i¢ we can jndge by the 


Robert Underwood Johnson. Other contributors | or the chisel, to be found in the world, are here por- 
of poetry in this number sre Miss Harriet Monroe, | trayed with a fidelity only to be secured by the aid pe Bh hp A Ageucien. For tostauce, Principal A. B. Davis ‘of Mt. PORTRAITS 


avd Miss reccommended 


: hn Vance Cheney, Miss Edith M.|of photography. For further ticulars see | Veron, ci:se by New York City, writes Feb 12: “* Miss 
W. P. Foster, Jo ey: P y = by the School Bulletin Agency, have leen elected as teachers in the new Ches‘er Hill school, at a salary of £50 a 


Thomas, and Kiss Carman. Price, $4 00; single| pege 141. 
copies, 35 cents. New York: The Centary Co. FREE 
the seashore or mountains, with all 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 


month each. Mies 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


also elected, but declined.” 


IIa per’s Magozine for March has articles on:| To expenses poll 
‘She Overheard Two Art Students Discussing,” | PI] ROPE 


fourth article on ‘* Vignettes of Manhattan,’’ en 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


drawn by W. T. Smedley, frontispiece. The 
Educational Institutions. 


titled At a Private View,’’ with five illustra- 
tions, by Brander Matthews. ‘‘The Buckley 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


Lady,”’ » story, by Mary E. Wilkins. ‘“ A Rodeo FRE TUITION ; special offer to boy, alti, teacher; 
at Los Ojos,’ with-illustrations, by Frederic Rem- or fe er one year sgo this time, Salaries good, positions, many 
a cf them very desirable. New Hand Rock gives full 


ington. The fourth article ‘‘As Told to His| telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places: 880 sure 
Grace,’’ ‘‘ Cache-Cache,’’ a sto.y, by William Mo-| the coming year. address SEMINARY, N. Granville, NV. ¥. 
Lennan, with an illustration by C. 8S. Reinhart. Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“ The New England Negro,”’ a remnant, by Jane k chool, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
de Forest Shelton, “A Partie Carrés,” a story, school of the highest 


. | 1ts certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
by W. The Weloomes of the Flow Pupils sent yearly to Iustitate of Technology, Harvara 


ers, by W. Hamilton Gibson. ** Trilby,”” a story, and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Part IIL, by George du Merier. The ninth | Catalogues forwarded. Tenth ear berins Sent 


Introduces to Colleges 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


article on TAYLOR, DE 
‘* A Steel Tool’’ edited by R. R. Bowker. ‘' The 
His by Poultney COLLEGES. 

‘The Weaver of the Snow, # poem, by William | pogron UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll d Schoos. 
Sarp. “An Undivined Tragedy, by Laurence B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
Alma Tadema. ‘ Tuberculosis and Its Preven- 
tion,’’ by T. Mitchell Prodden, M.D. Under 
“ Literature at the Mint,’’ ** Some ults of the . 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 


present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an gate of $1,500,000 calls 
MASS STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established | tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. wt —_ 


{ This Bureau has no special “ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the } 
stantly applying for well qualified teach-rs, at this office, pot only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 


Monthly Record of Current Events inclades ‘‘ Po-| For circular and further particulars apply at the | son to germinate avd grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school ¢flicers are con 


litical Intelligence,’’ Disasters,’’ and “ Obituary.’’ | schoo!, Newbury, corner of Fxeter Street, Boston. 
The Editor's Drawer has an ‘Introdactory Story G. H. BaRTLeTT, Principal. 
by Rath McEaery Stuart. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magasine, for Janu- 
ary; terms, $1 00a year, New York. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


the sprivg an1 Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or } 
romotion to register. Prompt and careful attention to all cails for teachers, whether in person or by 
etter. Our list of teachers is large. embracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 

department of school from the kindergarten to the college. J 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


orthington’s Magazine, for February; terms, Ss" 
MH For both sexes For catalogues. address the 
$250a year. Hartford, Ot: A.D. Worthington Cov. Principal, Megieters the Mest Teachers. 
The American Naturalist, for February; terms. CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 


Philadelphia: The Edwards & gt ATE AL SCHOOL, 8 M Ass. 
The Magazine of Art, for March; terms, $350 a or es only. For catalogues, ees 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Principal, D HaGas, PhD. 


postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks, 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK, 


Cassell’s Family Magaz ne, for March; terms, AL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 

opular Science Monthly, for March; terms ddress 

ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co.’ . For Catalogues, addr 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CON- 
FIDENCE AND PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER THE NATION. 


(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 
lished in 1875. 

(2) Because tts Manager for the last eleven years is a E ape pe ond educator, and has 
hecome familiar with the condition and wants of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


qualifications of teachers. 
‘ Oreu Hrram LL.D. :—‘ I have been surprised 
st De. tt, | and gratified at the intelligence, good sense, and skill 
him in selecting the right teacher for the right lished-a elaiee to the eratitude of teachers and 
lace.”? — Hon, JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta Col- school officers.”—Gen. T. J. MoRGAN ro 
ege, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of Education. oof fairs Washi 7) ’ isston- 


have had, as superintendent of schools, the 
most cordial relations with Dr. Hiram Orcutt, the your method at 
manager of the New England Bureau of Education. | husiness. I have been surprised at your resources 
Hie has sent me several teachers at different times. | and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen 
and [ have found his estimate of their qualifications | enough of your management to convince me that you 
for the positions to be filled, to be correct in almost | are one of tne few upon whom the teachers and 
every instance.” — W PULSIFER, Supt. of| school officers can rely time ’’—C. E. BLAKE, 
Schools, Leominster, Mass. Prof. of Classics, French College, Springfield, Mass. 


(3) Because the number of our candidates is large and embraces many of the ablest 


teachers, male and female, in the profession. 
Dr, HirAM OrcuTT, Dear Sir: ‘‘Wehave been| ‘' We have always found at the office of the New 
pleased with the applications prompted by your| England Bureau of Education a good list of well edu- 
agency, and have offered positions to several. This | cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
favorable regard prompts me to give you the ez. | the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
clusive preference in reporting favorable vacancies. | dates have been in every case full, reliable and 
I now want five teachers as indicated above.”’—A. J. | true.”—Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 
SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 


(4) Because all applications for teachers receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘*T write to speak to you a word of praise for your ** Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as the 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers when | Boston Fire Department. e thank you for your 
called upon by school boards, Your Bureau has/| courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt. O. B. 
great service to our for | Bruce, Lynn, Mass. 

50m, ‘*T have accepted the position in Memphis, Tenn., 
“You h b t activity and eness which you secured for me; salary, $900. Thanks for 
ou have shown great activ y acre sen D our prompt and efficient service in my behalf.”’— 
N. J. 


in notifying me of vacancies, and you most 


(5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of our patrons 


has been redeemed. 


“I shall bear in mind your excellent agency when; ‘I wish once more to express my high gerade. 
we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and | tion of the excellent aid you have rendered me in 
by.’”—HomeEr B. SPRAGUE, Pres. University, San| obtaining the position (at New Haven, Conn.—salary 
“‘T felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first | Could have done better, and feel myself under grea’ 
wrote you. as I had some experience with one or | CDligations to you. Please accept my thanks, M. 
two agencies, but you have treated me handsomely, | M- MARBLE, New Haven, Conn. 
and I have confidence in your method of doing busi-| ‘‘ We received your nominations, and I must _cer- 
ness. Select and send me another Grammar /|tainly congratulate you on their strength. Now 
teacher.”—W. T. SARGENT, Henntker, N. H. the =, 
Dr. OncuTT:—‘ Last night our School | call on you again.” —J. M. 
Board met aud unanimously elected Prof. J. H. M.|20"g Branch, WV. 
and wife, prircipal and preceptress of our Academy.| ‘‘ When my time of registration expires, there are 
Your letter of recom ion was favorab'y re-| some agencies with which I shall not renew my con 
ceived You are personally known to several persons | nection, but the New England Bureau is not one of 
here, and Aenpity can be absolutely trusted as honest | them.’’—E. 8. T., Providence, R. I. 
in this work”’—J, M. SAWYER, Chairman School| «gelect and send me a teacher of Latin and 
Board, Toulon, Ill. French, at once. I can trust you to make the selec. 
“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which] tion. for you have always served me well.’’—Prin. F. 
from experience, I have learned to be always reli-| L. PATTEE, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, 
able and trustworthy.”—W. M. F., Elkton, Md. N. AL 


No charge to school officers. Forms and circulars sent FREE. Register now for the Autumn 
vacancies ; for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is constant. Apply to 


J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal THE p ENNSYLVANI A BUREAU, Does Po hy ae ie States. 


Extensive and unusual facilities.’ 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
“ Unremitting attention to the wants of patrons.” 


205 N. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave. 32 Church 8t., | 120% So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Bai. Portland, 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers 4 desirable oo REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
m. 


who are qualified to fill t ress 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Puilding, DENVER, COLO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


30STON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (a SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
ways even tor bro | TQachers Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the time to register. S°nd stamp for circulars. 
=— HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FO3TER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., KOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking at B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Bldg.) 


d th wishing a change at 
an inereased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Teachers’ Agency NORMAL 


OF RELIABLE 
Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
oth for Universities, Colleges, GRADUATES 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice In great demand at this Office. 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling Now is the ume to register for good 
and renting of school property. positions constantly offered. 
Best references furnished. Apply to 
VENUB (corner of Twentie' . KE. Bureau o ucatio 
NEW YORK CITY. & Romerset &t.. Roaton 


4 4s tod EW. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
and Recitations | TWO of Bdusation wil 


enr’s subscription free. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
8 East 14th &t., 
NRW YORK. 


* HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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A FIRST HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Loutse CREIGHTON, author of “A First History of England,” “Stories 


from English History,” etc. With numerous Illustrations and 5 Colored Maps. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“Forms probably the best elementary history of France that has yet been pablished. Its style 
is clear and simple without being childish, and its facts are remarkably correct.” —Academy. 


“ This isan excellent little volume, simple in style and well illustrated. It is written in an impar 


tial manner, and, by the aid of maps, the reader will get a good idea of the growth of France, always 


a difficult matter for the beginner to comprehend.” — Athaenum. 


“A very satisfactory work for young readers. ; 
productions of old woodcuts furnish illustrations of historic interest. One could wish there were 


more of them. The work makes an attractive, readab‘e book.” — School Review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


Maps are numerous and clear. A number of re- 


15 East 16th Street 
° New York. : 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisers, 


BOSTON, NEW 


PHILADELPHIA. 


YORK, CHICAGO, 


School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 


Maps, Charts, 


and Books of Reference, 


Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Special terms for introduction of Text books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 


ail, postpaid, 


Bym 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. 97S cont. 
Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS and MANUAL of the “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SALUTE.’ 
**coD 


and our Country.’’ 


Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executing It. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 
The andthe “SALUTE,” ordered together, by mall, 12 cts. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. ——— 


First Four Books of Cxsar’s Commentaries, 
@icero’s Six Famous (rations. 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 


12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exbausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself, and then, without the least troubie, he can verify 


his own rendering, or correct his own errors. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Single copies of the above books will be sent by mail on receipt of the price If the three books are 


order 


at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. 


The money must accompany the order ib every case. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. l4th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth'extra, 25 cents, 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 2. Stories and lessons on Physica! Geograpay, cngieintns Geographical 


Terms in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Quest 


cloth extra, 30 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No, 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
—, in pending Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra. 75 cents 
BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and'Longitude; 
Day and Night; The Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 


el th ex 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons 
of Productions 
Questions. 


tra. 75 cents 


ons. 144 pages, 18mo, 


Tnterchange 


Circumstances which determine Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of 
288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


646 Washington St. | 


151 Wabash Ave,, 


47 East roth St., 
| CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


Has a thorough and systematic 
Voice Culture, 
practical wo 

Spri 


LARGEST SCHOOL 


atural 
rk in every departmen 
ng Term opens March 13, 


course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
ndering, and the principles of the Phil 
osophy of Expression. Scientific and 


OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


ical Training and 


Address for 80 
UTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps and Models, 


Send for Descriptive Price List, 
Just Compretep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, CEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. w., Washington, D. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to facilitate 
the expression of iteas and assist in Hierary com- 
post'ion. New Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
author’s son, L, RoGET. Crown, 8vo, cloth extra, 
150; half calf, indexed, $4 00. 


Irvin Washington) Complete Works 
Popular edition. 8vols,, 12mo, $3.00; library 
edition, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half calr, $16.00. 


Her Majesty’s Tower By W. HepwortH 
Dixon, New edition, complete in one volume. A 
history of the Tower of London, from the seventh 
London edition, with 47 illustrations, Royal 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Dickens’s Complete Works. 
from now 
otn, 


luatrations, cloth, $40.00; half calf $80 00; 
vant, 8110.00. Vols. in cloth binding sold separately. 


Notable Books for Supplementary 
Reading and School Libraries. 


A Century of American Literature. Selonted 


d arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
$1.50; half calf, $3.00. Cloth, 12mp, 
Les Miserables. By Victor 


trated edition. 160 full-page illustrations. Tr, 

by IsaBat F. araoon. cloth, 
750; half calf extra, halt crushed 

half crushed levant, $20.00. 
opular edition in one volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


A History of France. By Victor Duruy 
member of the French Academy, Abridged and trar * 
lated from the seventeenth French edition, by Mr, 
M. CaRBY, with an introductry notice and a continua. 
tion to the year 1889, by J. FRANKLIN JaMmusov, p}, 
D., Professor of History in Brown University, Wi/), 13 
engraved maps. In one vol., 12mo, Cloth, £2 

a 

A book widelv desired by schools, 
libraries, students and general readers, 
“ Of all the short sommaries of French history. this ta 


colleges, and 


| probably the best.’’"—£x President, ANDREW D. Wuitg, 


Cornell University. 


Spectal terms to Teachers and Reading Circles. Send Sor our complete catelogue giving fuil information. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, | 


46 E. 14th st., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books tp 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T, H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co.’s and Hachette 
& Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school sSt., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLt & Co Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co, M D BERLITZ& Co. 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languag: s. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 
from the European book centres 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 


THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY 8ON8 Introduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon ILlthed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VRINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR<NOKS EN VEINTE LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English 175 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cta. 
ELINDIANO. 4ib edition. Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
65'h edition, Spanish aunotated in Engiish, 40 cts 
D&PUES DB LA LLUVIA. 8ded annot’din English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spapish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PARA CARTASB, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 


est stock of Choice spanish books in the United States. 
Libera! discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— —— 
BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH D. WILLIAMS, 


J. 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 


TEN BOCKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND F 'R A CATALOGUE OF 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF SCIENCE, 

Containing the works of the foremost scientific 

writers of the age — The Great Classics of Modern 

Thought —Strong Meat for them that are of full age. 
Single numbers. 15 cts ; Double numbers. 30 cts 

address, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO, 
19 Astor Place, New York. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw- 
ing and latating, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Freehand Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Freehand Perspective.” Illustrated by 34 
plates $' 50 

Drawing in the Public Schools.”» A Map. 
ual for Teachers 75 cts 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, or both for $2.09. 

. K. CKO8S, Normal Art School, Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
1. Union Arith. Course, ing Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Wothods and Kev to the Abave ane 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
ges for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A BETTER POSITION by 
securing an . 

2 AND BET TER PAY agency for the 
introduction of 

Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 

School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 


Spelling Books. Everything new. 


Radically different from all others. 
can stem the tide of their popularity. 


"THousanps are already using Potter's 


Geographies. The other 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. 
Exclusive territory. 


_ Salary or commission. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF Epucation w/o 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 


Nothing 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


96 ots. per di zen. 
Send 25 cts. for samples. 


Ww. B. HARBISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., 


School Specialties. New York. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will 


rom: Journal of Education 


matl FREE one of the Columbian 


send you registered 
Souvenir worth $1.00 each. 
W ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. Write for Cata 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability.’ 


Tone, Action, Design, 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


logue and full information. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mass. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


ae 


bes 
| A new edition 
leaded. 15 Volume 
| 
| 
| | 
‘ | 
| 
——7 


